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There axe two ways of losing time ; 
one is by taking no heed to it, 
and the other is by thinking too much about it. 
Some persons waste their time by spending a large 
portion of it in lamenting its loss, and in wondering 
how they had best use it. Others waste it in a pro- 
digious activity without conscious purpose or direc- 
tion. Do what is to be done, and when it is to be 
done, and time will take care of itself. 


Regulating Time 


It is easy to allow one’s self to fall 
a prey to his material surroundings. 
Science suggests the impossibility of our putting our- 
selves outside of the influences of the environment in 


Environment 









which we are placed. But the need of doing just 
this is most apparent to the Christian who would be 
influenced, not by the seen and the temporal, but by 
the unseen and the eternal. Christians are those 
who do the impossible. Living by faith in an un- 
seen Saviour is living outside of visible environment. 
It is living surrounded by the evidence of things not 
seén. 
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Vacation Sinners and saints arg entitled to 
Missionary Work gospel truth: all the "ear round. 
Pastors and teachers may have to / -st from their 
labors, in order to get strength to go on again, but 
their field of labor ought not to be uncared for 
meantime. A church or a Sunday-school that is not 
kept up summer and winter_cannot have any con- 
tinuous life. It is never more than eight or ten 
months old. The poorest of excuses for a closed 
church or Suriday-school is that its leader has to be 
away, and the organization cannot live without him. 
It is to the credit of Roman Catholic churches that 
their services are kept up even though the local priest 
is temporarily absent. There are Protestant churches 
that do similarly. It isa pity that there are any which 
do not. There ought to be missionary work done in 
the neglected fields of city Protestant churches and 
Sunday-schools. 


—— 


God’s Ways, ana God is patient with his own beyond 
Man's the limit of human patience. David 

and Peter were men who would have tried our patience 
beyond endurance. Each of them had initiative 
power in plenty, but lacked staying power. Each 
of them had the warm, outspoken Southern tempera- 


«ment which uses up the dictionary in finding utter- 


ance for its emotions. Each of them slipped and fell 
when emotion had to be translated into living. To 
most of us, such characters are more irritating than 
those who talk less, even if they do no better. Yet 
the one was the man after God’s mind; and the other 
the chief of the Rpostles. Divine insight found a 
reality under all the failure to live up to what they 
talked. And human sympathy confirms this judg- 
ment of God’s charity. With all their faults, there 
are not two men in the Bible who draw our attention 
and gather our-regard more than these two. So let 
us give scope to the heart in judging those whom the 
head disapproves. 


~~) 


Being on the Safe Nice discrimination is a-rare power. 
Side Not every person can expect to 
attain to the intellectual skill of making fine distinc- 
tions in any sphere of thought or morals. It is 
largely because of this difficulty that so many good 
persons do those things which to the few seem of 
questionable propriety, if not positively wrong.. But 
while expert casuists are scarce, and there are but 
few who can manipulate the finer grade of balances 
for the analysis of principles in action, there are ways 
open to the person of average discrimination by which 
he may keep quite surely on the right side. It is not 
to be supposed that every well-meaning person can 
tell exactly why the seemingly innocent lottery or 
“chance” at a church fair is pernicious. But it 
ought to be enough that the civil government has 


declared the immoral and vicious effect of this mode 
of raising money. Not every one can tell where the» 
germ of evil lies in gambling, but it ought to be 
enough that the law and a large public conscience 
condemn it. To obtain a fine bicycle at the price of 
a half-dollar, for sweet charity’s sake, seems like a 
harmless joke. But it requires no great intellectual 
acumen to see that the person who rejoices in the 
downfall of a Louisiana lottery cannot with any con- 
sistency accept the bicycle under these circumstances 
without at least stopping to inquire whether there is 
any intrinsic difference in the moral principle in- 
volved in the little “ chance” for charity and the huge 
chance in the outlawed lottery establishment. Do 
the people ask these questions? And if they do ask 
them, and cannot answer them with the assurance of 
being right, should not they keep on the safe side by 
letting alone what statute law and careful moralists 
declare to be evil in tendency ? 


C43 


Love of Enemies 


SAY that we must love our enemies certainly 
does not mean that we are to have the same 


, ne 


-feeling toward enemies as toward friends, that we 


are to have the same delight in those who might hate 
us as in those who love us. Thgg we could not do. 
Christian Jove requires nothing that is absurd or 
inconceivable. Love to all men does not require that 
we must have the same feelings toward all. God 
loves all men, but he has by no means the same feel- 
ings toward all men. He has the feeling of delight 
in his faithful servants, but a feeling of displeasure 
toward wilful sinners even while he loves them. 
Christ certainly had by no means the same feeling 
toward the malicious Jews who dogged his footsteps 
and plotted his death as he had toward his disciples. 
He clearly expressed his feeling of displeasure toward 
them, and of hostility toward their wickedness ; he 
denounced their cruelty and hate in holy indignation, 
but he loved them stili ; he wept tears of bitter sorrow 
over the-wickedness of his people; he repeatedly de- 
clared his desire to bless and save them; he prayed . 
for the worst of them, and no word or deed of his can 
be pointed to which is in the least inconsistent with his 
own requirement that even enemies are to be loved. 
Feeling is but one element of love, and love is not 
to be measured by it alone. If a man is wicked and 
maliciously and wickedly injures another, the appro- 
priate feeling toward him would be that of displeasure 
and indignation ; but he need not therefore hate him, 
or wish him ill in return. He should, on the con- 
trary, wish him to become a different and a better 
man. The injured party should desire, and be wil- 
ling to promote, if he is able, his true good, and 
return such treatment as would be adapted to disarm 
his hatred, and make him a better man. He need 
not therefore cultivate his friendship; he need not 
try to make a boon companion of a man whose char- 
acter and spirit he must thoroughly dislike and dis- 
approve. It may be wise for him to have the least 
possible to do with him, but he must not ia malice 
seek his injury ; and he must be ready and willing, 
if he has opportunity, to promote his true good. 
Love to our enemies does not imply that we should 
approve their character or conduct. It does not 
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«in this sense there is no place in the gospel. 


- men themselves to be sayed to a better life. 


involve complacency. On the contrary, love requires 
that, if a man treats us wickedly, his conduct should 
be regarded by us an object of abhorrence. In 
making these distinctions, the divine love, as-revealed 
in the Scriptures, is our guide. The acts and char- 
acters of wicked men are abhorrent to God, yet he 
ever»seeks the good of these men’s souls, and longs and 
strives to win them to a better life. 

Love is no weak compliance with every man’s 
course or character. True love requires penalties for 
sin. You may desire that a man meet his just pen- 


alty, and yet love him. Love must take its ~olor 


according to its object. Love is not indiscriminate. 
It regulates its feelings according to the character of 
its objects, and is not less truly love on that account. 
Here we see the reasonableness and beauty of the 
Scripture doctrine. We must love God supremely, 
for he is the source of all good ; then we must love 
all other beings according to their place in the sys- 
tem, and according to their character. Love by no 
means bears toward all the same feelings jn its breast ; 
it has not the same countenance for good men and 
bad. But one thing it has,and must have, else it is 
not love but hate, not God-like but Satanic, — it 
must have the desire, the willingness, the effort, to 
promote the true good of all men,—to see all men, 
enemies though they be, made better; to see them 
saved from their wickedness, if they are ‘wicked. 
This must be the constant element in love which we 
can never relinquish. 

We may hate men’s principles, their bad character, 
but to desire that any person should become more 
wicked, and hence more unhappy and miserable,— 
that is, personally to hate him, and to desire for him 


evil instead of true good,—is against every com- 


For hate 
It is the 
denial and opposite of all that is God-like, it is the 
violation of the whole gospel,—the law of love. It is 
more than the breaking of a commandment; it is the 
overthrow of all gospel principles; it is a contradic 
tion to the very nature of God, and stands in irrecon- 
cilable discord wij all true religion. 

To love our enemies, then, means to desire their 


mandment and the whole sptrit of Christ. 


_ true good, and so to regulate our conduct toward 


them as to promote it, so far as we are able. If it is 
asked, What is their true good? the answer is, It is 
the same as our own. It is right character and its 
consequences. Some of these consequences are hap- 
piness, peace, and a sound and sober mind. We are 
to desire these for all men, we are to be ready to pro- 
mote them. This is opposed to the spirit of revenge 
which craves to inflict wanton injury or pain. Love 
may indeed rejoice in seeing the evil works of evil 
men brought to failure and confusion, but this is a 
wholly different thing from desiring to see the evil 
man himzelf involved more and more in the toils of 
his sinful habits and character. Love must ever 
desire that he be saved from these and come to a 
better mind and to the knowledge of the truth, even 
though he may be our personal enemy. Here, too, 
we must follow the pattern of the divine love. God 
in his government is ever frustrating the designs of 
his enemies, but, while he does this, he wishes the 
He does 
not wish their harm, but only their good. He or- 


Mains penalty for their sin, but this is because he .is 


love, since penalty for sin is needful to uphold the 
supremacy of right and truth, and thus to promote 
the best good of the moral system. 

It is certain that if the principle of love were car- 
ried out in its completeness by all, men would not 
live at enmity, but in peace. Love and hatred are 
opposites. Where love reigns supreme there can be 
no hatred, just as where light reigns supreme there 
can be no darkness. The precept “ Love your ene- 
mies” is no peculiar principle standing off arbitrarily 
by itself; it is simply the universal law of love, which 
is the whole gospel, in a particular and, doubtless, 
most difficult application. Whoever rises to the 
height of Christ-like character where he can obey this 
precept does just so. much to extend the reign of love 








in the world, and therefore just so much to banish its 
opposite, hate. Every deed and: thought which is in 
harmony with this principle is one mare ray of God’s 

light in the world, to help banish the darkness of 
human selfishness, one of whose worst developments 


is personal hatred. 
NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 5 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once.destroyed unread. 
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A good teacher likes to have studious 
and. intelligent pupils. The more they 
know, the better for him. Indeed, 
some teachers in the Sunday-school want the members cf 
the class to study the lesson beforehand. Yet others 
again are disturbed if their minister preaches about the 
lesson before they have taught their pupils, while others 
object to their pupils having access to the sdme lesson 
helps with themselves. A New Jersey teacher of the latter 
sort was recently mentioned in these pages. And now 
a Virginia teacher bas this to say on thg other side: 


Wanting Pupils to 
Study 


I read in The Sunday School Times of May J6 of a teacher 
that caused one of his scholars to give up the paper for the re- 
markable reason that he was also taking it, and, if she read it, 
she would know as much about the lesson as he did. Of the 
fifteen papers [copies of The Sunday School Times] that I 
subscribe for, three are for teachers, and the other twelve 
are for members of my Sunday-school class,—all paid for 
out of my own pocket as the best investment I can possibly 
make. In addition to that, each one is supplied, at my 
own expense, with the “Senior Quarterly” of the Baptist 
Publication Society. I am not afraid of their knowing more of 
the lesson than I do, but only wish that they might. I consider 
that I have as bright, well posted, and as interesting a class as a 
teacher ever faced, and, as a matter of course, I am very proud 
of them. Of course, I have to work hard on my lesson so as to 
say something when I talk. I once read that the people in the 
world were like a fence,—made up of poste and rails, five or 
six rails to each post, and that the rails depended entirely on 
the posts for support. I am afraid that this [New Jersey] 
brother is a rail, and is trying to make a post of The Sunday 
School Times. Tell him to wake up, and supply his scholart 
with the paper, and he and all of his scholars will be benefited 
with us, 


Such a teacher is pretty sure to have good scholars in 
his class. He and they are a stimulus to each other. 


- 
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In dealing with pupils of any age, it 
is not necessary to limit one’s self to 
those words which they already under- 
stand. Even children like to come to a word which is 
new to them, and which is a little above their present 
level. They enjoy asking its meaning, and learning how 
to use it; and they feel that they have made progress by 
its mastery. A wise teacher will, however, have a care 
not to use too many new words, nor, indeed, to employ 
any word which the pupil cannot master with a little 
assistance. In the Jesson helps of The Sunday School 
Times there are various grades, from those. for the pri- 
mary department up to the advanced “ Outline Induc- 
tive studies,” for senior classes of Bible students, for 
clergymen, and fur theological professors. Of course, it 
is not to be expected, or even desired, that all the words 
employed in the higher grades of helps should be those 
which are already familiar to pupils in the lower grades. 
It is good to have a pupil in the higher grade come now 
and then upon a word which is new to him. It may 
prompt him to a new department of wise study. A 
Massachusetts reader is getting lessons in this line. He 
says: 

When you prepare the lesson studies, remember that many 
of us have to study our lesson on cars, electric and steam, at 
lunch hours, at any time when we can find a spare moment 
from busy lives. We cannot have at our elbow unabridged 


Finding the Meaning 
of Hard Words 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





and Bible dictionaries, concordances, and encycl When 
we find the word “ eschatological,” as we doin “Outline Jn- 
ductive Studies” on the lesson for May 31, and many similar 
words (unp ble and unmeaning ‘saben we have a 
large dictionary) from nearly all the writers, we wish they 
would write so that “he who runs may read,” and be able to 
understand as he reads. 





y * 


But what is the limit of hard words? If a Massachu- 
setts student of ‘‘ Outline Inductive Studies” staggers 
at the meaning of “ eschatological,” what will a pupil in 
the intermediate department, from Texas or Alaska, do 
with “chronological,” “ theological,” or “ psychologi- 
cal,” when he doesn’t happen to havé a Century Dic- 
tionary in his-vest pocket? Isu’t it better to have such 
a word written out in the lesson helps, according to the 
Bible counsel (not as quoted by the Massachusetts 
reader. See Hab. 2: 2), so that “he may run that read- 
eth it,”—run home, or to the library, at the first chance 
he gets, and find out its meaning? It isn’t easy for the 
lesson-help writer to know beforehand just what words 
are familiar to every Massachusetts or Texas reader. 





Smiting the Rock 


By James Buckham > 


ND shalt thow not smite the desert rock, too! 
A Yea, if thou wilt,—if thou smite the ruck through ! 
Let, then, the miracle pass at its worth— 
Legend or gospel, what matters? The earth 
Hath its sweet water deep down. If the rod 
Or the bar bring it up, what matters with God? 


Art thou not prophet nor leader? What then ? 
Smite! Become prophet! Thus God exalts men. 
Smite first, strive first ; let us see what avails. 
’Tis trying succeeds, ’tis refusal that fails, . 
Delve down, if thou must, through the flintiest stuff. 
So the water springs for:h, thou art prophet enough ! 


Boston, Mass. : nines 
yo * 


Animal Mimicry and Human 
Pretense 


By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. 


€)** of the strangest chapters of natural history is 

that which tells you about the disguises of animals. 
There are among all kinds of animals, and especially 
among the insects, numerous examples of what is called 
mimicry,;—that is, the imitation of, one creature in its 
form and color by another of an entirely different kind. 
Very often a timid, harmless animal puts on thé appear- 
ance of a fierce and dangerous one, armed with sting or 
poison fang, in order to be protected from its enemies; 
and very often a poor helpless creature assumes the shape 
and kue and characteristic ways of a creature that has 
got rich resources of its own, in order that it may get the 
benefit of ita help and food. You know how the cuckoo 
lays an egg that resembles in color the eggs of the bird 
in whose nest it places it, in order that it may be hatched 
by that bird, and the young cuckoo may enjoy the atten- 
tions of its foster-parent. There is a kind of bee which 
makes no nest for itself, but, like the cuckoo, enters the 
nest of other bees, and Jays itseggs there, to be reared at 
the expense of the owner. It looks exactly like the hive 
and honey-meking bee, and doubtiess, in this way, it is 
not found out by those upon whom it sorns, In the nest 
of ants are often found blind beetles, so remarkably like 
the ants upon whose labor they live that it is exceedingly 
difficult to detect them. 

Now we should call these cases of mimicry impostures 
and deceptions did they occur in the human world. 
But there is no reason or moral,sense among these crea- 
tures; they are the slaves of circumstances ; they put on 
these deceitful appearances because it is part of their 
nature, and they are made so. But it is widely different 
in the world of men whom God has made in his own 
image, and gifted with the wondrous faculty of reason 
and choice. When he puts on such disguises, and prac- 
tices such deceptions, he becomes guilty of sin, and draws 
down upon him the wrath of God and the condemnation 
of all true and honest men. 

Jacob was a deceiver, and put on the appearance of 
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his brother Esau for the very purpose of deceiving his 
father. His mother clothed him with the dress of Esau, 
and put upon his smooth hands the thin skin of the 
Angora goat, with its black silk-like hair, so as ta re- 
semble the hairy hands of Esau, and, giving him a dish 
of venison such as his father loved, brought him into the 
presence of Isaac that he might take him for Esau, and, 
give him the blessing of the first-born, Isaac was almost 
blind, and deaf with old age, and could not penetrate 
the fraud that was practiced upon him. He was, how- 
ever, suspicious that, though the dress and the hands 
were those of Esau, the voice was the voice of Jacob; 
and it was only when he smelt his raiment, the hunter's 
coat which had caught and kept the smell of the aro- 
matic fields through which Esau had chased the game, 
that he was reassured, and gave Jacob the blessing that 
he wanted. But that blessing was dearly purchased. 
The deceit of Jacob, aided by his mother, brought 
hatred and alienation into the family, Esau, full of 
rage, wished to kill his brother for what he had done; 
and Jacob had to flee to a distant and strange land, and 
be a fugitive and a slave there, and he never saw his 
mother again. God punished him for his sin in the line 
of his sin. As he deceived his blind old father by the 
coat of Esau, so he himself was deceived by the coat of 
Joseph dipped in blood, which the wicked brothers 
brought to him, saying that a wild beast had destroyed 
his son; and he was left for years to mourn for Joseph, 
thinking him dead, while, all the time, he was living. 
Thus what he did to his father was done to himself. 

Now doubtless you condemn severely the conduct of 
Jacob, but the sin of which he was guilty is by no 
means rare in our own day. Deception is often prac- 
ticed among us. What is every hypocrite but one who 
acts the part of Jacob, puts on the form of religion in 
order to deceive God and his fellow-men, and thus get 
the blessings of religion without earning or deserving 
them? How many people put on the appearance of 
devotion in order to get God to bless them, as Jacob 
wanted his father to bless him? How many people wish 
to get credit for good actions that are done by others, 
and claim the rewards that belong to those who are over- 
looked? I am afraid that there is as much pretense and 
deception among us as there is of mimicry among ani- 
mals. Even Christians have their own hypocrisies, and 
imitations of virtue and goodness, and acted falsehoods. 
I need not tell you that all such disguises are vain and 
foolish. God cannot be deceived as Isaac was. He looks 
not at the appearance, but at the heart. He searches the 
heart, and tries the reins, and he sees the real character 
beneath the cloak of hypocrisy,—the true face behind 
the false mask; and he marks such deception with his 
strongest hatred, and punishes it with his severest pun- 
ishment. 

Nothing hardens the heart so much as:such deception, 
—pretending to be what you are not in order to get what 
you ought not. It makes your life an acted lie, and 
every blessed and holy feeling a mere sham and make- 
believe, and thus nothing becomes true or redl to you. 
You walk in a vain show, and have no true hold either 
of this life or of the next; and even by your friends and 
neighbors such deception is easily detected and severely 
punished. Jacob may dress like Esau, and may try to 
personate him, but the voice is still Jacob’s, and the 
whole acting and outcome are Jacob’s. The mask slips 
aside, and reveals the true face. Dogs agd children are 
said to be good judges of character, just because of the 
simplicity of their nature. They know their friends at 
once, and no pretensions can cheat them in regard to 
those whom they can trust. And so the true character 
of the religious deceiver produces its own proper effect 
upon the minds of all simple-minded persons who come 
into contact with him, however much he may try to hide 
it under the robe of holiness; and there is nothing that 
people hate and despise so much as hypocrisy. The 
most terrible words in the Bible were uttered by our 
Saviour against the Pharisees who wanted to get the 
blessing of God and the praise of man on false pretenses 
by their sounding ostentatious piety, which he said was 
a whited sepulcher, without fair and beautiful in all its 
marble brightness, but within full of dead men’s bones. 

In the animal world it is weak, helpless creatures alone 
that put on the appearance of other stronger creatures, in 
order to get their advantages. They have no stability or 
resources of theirown. And so among human beings 
the very fact that vou imitate another person shows 
that you are a poor, weak creature, without any charac- 
ter of yourown. You sink your personality, and con- 
sent to bea nobody. You each of you bear the image of 
God in your own special individuality, in a way that no 
other person bears it; and, instead of being satisfied 

with being yourselves, instead of wearing the image 
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which God saw it best that you should wear, you ape the 
image of another, for whom God meant an entirely dif- 
ferent life and experience. The old poets of Greece and 
Rome were fond of describing a strange class of beings 
called fauns. They seemed to be men, but, when exam- 
ined closely, they were found to be only animals that had 
the form of men. They had no cares or sorrows or toils 
such as human beings have, because they were beneath 
them. They were also below the nobler joys of human 
beings. They had the appearance of human beings, but 
not the nature. And so they were neither men nor ani- 
mais; they had not the good points of either, and were 
consequently degraded below them both. And all who 
put on the appearance of other people, in order to get 
their superior advantages and blessings, become spiritual 
fauns, having only the form of the superior goodness, 
but not the nature, and destitute of their own true ex- 
periences of joy and sorrow, by which alone they can be 
exalted in the scale of being. 

One human being cannot take the place of another, as 
Israel took the place of Esau, without forfeiting much 
in himself that, if rightly exercised, would have enno- 
bled him. You often see on a railway ticket, or a ticket 
.of admission to some entertainment, the words “ Not 
transferable.” The meaning of these words is that you 
cannot give that ticket to another, but must use it your- 
self. Now religion is an untransferable thing. You 
cannot hand over your religion to another, nor can 
another hand over his religion to you. You cannot 
give ‘‘a character” to another; he must earn it himself. 
The conscript who is chosen by ballot to serve as a soldier 
in the French or Prussian army can get a substitute 
who will take his place if he will pay him a sufficient 
sum, but in the army of the Prince of Peace there can 
be no substitute for any one. Exch soldier must serve 
himself. Faith and repentance are personal duties, and 
necessary to salvation; and no one in the world can 
repent and believe for you. These acts, if performed at 
all, must be performed by yourself. You must exercise 
a personal faith in‘a personal Saviour. You cannot 
pray by proxy, Others may pray for you, but that won’t 
stand as a substitute for your own prayer. Although all 
God’s saints should pray for you, that won’t profit you 
unless you pray for yourself. You cannzot turn over upon 
another, upon your parents, or your minister, or your 
Sunday-school teacher, what the Lord has specially called 
and qualified you to do for yourself. Each of you possesses 
a special fitness for your own special work, and no one 
in the universe can take your place, or do the work 
allotted to you. And, however obscure may be your 
sphere, or humble your talent, it has an important pur- 
pose of its own to serve. An archangel in heaven could 
not do your work, as you could not do his; and your 
work is just as necessary in its own place as his, The 
glowworm with its lowly light is as truly fulfilling its 
mission as the sun that illumines all the earth and 
sky. 

And I would have you think of this one solemn thing 
in conclusion. You suppose that Jacob got the blessing 
as the substitute of Esau in this cheap and easy fashion ? 
No. God is more just than that. He got the nominal 
blessing, but not the real blessing. He got the name, 
but not the reality of the good that was contained in the 
blessing. As the deceiver he obtained a deceitful bless- 
ing. For the real blessing he had to work hard, and go 
through much suffering for many years. He had to 
prove his right to hold the blessing, and use it aright. 
He had to show by his faith and good works that he was 
a better man than Esau, and worthier to have the birth- 
right and the blessing of the elder son, in whose line all 
God’s promises to mankind would be fulfilled. The good 
that his birthright did him was to bring him more imme- 
diately under the searching discipline of God, to be 
redeemed by the angel from all the evil of his nature by 
much sorrow and suffering; to enable him to live the 
life of a pilgrim, going on painfully from strength to 
strength, and from victory to victory, while he halted 
upon his thigh. And so you may get a name to live 
by a clever impersonation of one who lives a godly life; 
but you can only get the reality, the true spiritual bless- 
ing, by becoming worthy of it, and by you yourself living 
a good life. Depend upon it, if you deceive to get any 
good thing, you will not get the good thing, but what 
you have earned,—the mere counterfeit or shadow of it; 
for God always paysin kind. If you put on the appear- 
ance of the godly person whom you admire, without hav- 
ing the reality of his godliness, not only will you lose the 
right to claim his work as your own, but you will lose 
the benefit of all the discipline to which the doing of the 
work by yourself was intended to subject your own 
spirit. 

Learn, then, to be manly and honourable. Never try 


to get a blessing that does not belong to you, to get per- 
sonal gain and advantage by putting yourself in another's 
place and claiming his merits. Stand on your own 
footing. Be always yourself. Seek to win for yourself 
the probity of life which cannot mislead your friends, 
which “scorns to hide, and hates to be overvalued.” The 
only one whose appearance and manner you can put on 
safely and with advantage, whose merits you can assume, 
whose righteousness you can make your own, is the Lord 
Jesus. You can clothe yourself in his robe, you can 
cherish and exhibit his spirit, you can speak with his 
voice; for the more closely you resemble him the more 
you will be raised above all need of deception. And he 
who is the Light of the World will assuredly give that 
blessing Which maketh truly rich, and with which no 
sorrow is added, to every one who strives for his sake to 
live in the light, and never to shame the name of Chris- 
tian by pretending to be what he is not. 


Greenock, Scotland. 
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A Simile 


(Suggested by the fifty years, lately completed, of 
Dr. Alexander McLaren's ministry.) 


By Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., LL.D, 


GOODLY tree fast by a river brink— 
A full-fed river, with its waters rolled, 
An equal volume, out of mountains old ; 
Fruit-bearing, like what Pharpar gives to drink, 
His current, which the summers never shrink— 
Libation poured from Lebanon snow-cold ; 
Its branches all thick hung with fruit of gold, 
Refreshment should the vital spirits sink. 
So he, deep rooted on the pleasant shore 
Whereby the pure perennial river flows 
Of God’s word issuing fresh forevermore 
From the eternal throne, as in repose, 
And with no pangs of labor, lifelong bore 
Such fruit as only from such watering grows! 


University of Chicago. 
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Importance of the Township 
Convention 
By E. Lee Fleck 


RATEFUL indeed were all the readers of The 
Sunday School Times for the recent convention 
number. Recognizing the fact that we cannot have all 
the good things about Sunday-school work in one issue, 
and only desirous of adding a word concerning another 
very important convention, do I attempt to ‘be heard at 
thistime. , 

Nor do I wish to be understood as attempting in any 
way to detract from the importance of the greater con- 
ventions. If possible, I would add tothem. Noonewho 
was a part of the wonderful convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1893, or who has attended the state conven- 
tions of the various states, can doubt long their mighty 
power and usefulness. But we must recognize two kinds 
of usefalness: one of devising, planning, bettering, and 
another of executing, working, doing. 

In the largest convention the lesson committee is care- 


fully selected, who do faithful service atthe command of - | 


the convention. They select that we may get the best 
and most of the Bible during the course of the study, 

In the larger conventions the largest, most compre- 
hensive, view of the field is taken, and here the needs 
considered and ways and plans devised to meet the same. 
These are carried down to the state,and from thestateto ~ 
the county, and from the county to the township con- 
vention. 

In the township convention, then, is the place to get 
these ideds and plans into active operation for good. 
There is no place else that this can be done. The other 
conventions being delegated bodies, only a very small 
portion of the schools represented can have any part in 
their deliberations. In the township convention a ma- 
jority of the teachers and workers can be present, and 
workers in the convention. From here the work goes 
into the various schools. 

There are not many townships with more than a dozen 
schools. Where this is the case, the system pretty 
generally followed of going from school to school soon 
reaches every one, and thus the scholars too gain new 
ideas. How much, then, of the -ork of the larger con- 
ventions can be done in the township convention? 
Practically, all the way down, there has been a sifting 
and arranging process going on, until the very best, the 





















































































































most mature, and the most simple, things are here put to 
‘work. 

At least, they should be. But we must confess con- 
servatism, and a worse kind of “ ism ”’—indifferentism—is 
here found as a hindrance. The too prevalent idea is 
that the township convention is too much of a mere 
copying after the greater conventions. This idea must 
be eradicated, and the other idea inculcated, that here is 
the place for the work to begin, and if there are to be 
‘ developed active, alert, growing working men and 
women in the Sunday-school cause, if we are to develop 
men in the future as in the past, there must be a deeper 
and more consecrated effort made at just this place in 
the whole order of conventions. It must be of the na- 
tare of being willing to do just what we can do. It isin 
the attempt that we shall find our great need of better 
and more thorough work. If the attempt is never made, 
the need will never be revealed, to many at least. And 
the most inefficient can here find something to do, if it is 
nothing more than to reveal their own inefficiency. Only 
afew weeks since, a minister, who has been preaching 
for twenty-five years, lamented his lack of knowledge of 
convention methods and work. Whose fault was it 
but his own in not striving to become acquainted with, 
and equipped for, the work ? 

The state to-day that is doing the most in reaching 
every home and inmate of the home, is furnishing 
easiest and most regularly the “sinews of war” for 
carrying on the greater work, is the state that has most 
townships organized and doing the actual work devised 
and planned by the greater conventions. The reason is 
plain. The township has secured the assistance and 
hearty co-operation of its consecrated workers. They 
gee its benefits, and have become enthusiastic workers 
and supporters of the cause. Would that every town- 
ship could be found thus! 

Well has that consecrated servant of the Master’s, 
Mr. Marion Lawrance, recently said, “ Organization 
without conventions is not. organization. A county, to 
be organized, must have organization in every township, 
- and each township hold at least one convention each 
year. Nothing is alive that does not show signs of life. 
The township is the unit of organization. Thetownship 
convention is the convention that reaches the people. 
It is the best of all conventions; It is worthy of note 


that, as a rule, those counties are making the most head-- 


way which pay the most attention to township organiza- 
tion and conventions.” 

Nor need we think we must have noted workers of the 
county and the state at the township convention in order 
that the convention may do its best work. Too often 
these noted workers do all the work of the convention, 
and when they go away the work goes also. Convention 
is the coming together of those workers in the township, 
and working for better results. It is the putting to work 
the material already at hand. Let our myriad of teach- 
ers and Sunday-school workers then appreciate the 
opportunity of the township convention, Let them be- 
ome thoroughly informed as to the workings of the 
larger conventions; but let them also give themselves 
in honest consecrated effort in making the township 
convention the working place of all others, and soon our 
whole system of Sunday-school work will be lifted God- 
ward, and many, many souls that are now outside of the 
school and its influence, and ignorant of God’s precious 
truth of saving grace, will be won as trophies of our 
blessed Lord’s ever-redeeming love and power. 


Dayton, O. 





Little Sam’s Prayer 
A True Narrative 
By Lutie A. McCorkle 


ITTLE Sam is not yet four years old. He is such 

a little boy that he has not put on trousers, but still 

wears kilts and aprons, and has a nurse to look after 

him. His papa is a lawyer, and I expect Sam will bea 

lawyer, too, when he grows to be a man; for he now likes 
to “ argify,” as his black nurse says. 

Little Sam also likes to say his prayers, and he believes 
that God will surely answer them. Every night before 
he goes to bed he says, “ Now I lay me,” and asks God 
to bless all those he loves, taking pains to call them by 
name. 4 

Sometimes, when he is very tired, he will forget that 
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he has said his prayers, and as his sleepy little head 
falls on the pillow be will say : 

“ Mama, have I asked my prayers? ” 

He always calls it “asking prayers.” Maybe you 
will think, because little Sam is so particular about 
“asking his prayers,” that he is always a good little boy. 
But I am sorry to say that he is like most little boys, 
sometimes he is good, and sometimes he is bad. 

One day little Sam was playing in the front yard with 
his nurse, and his mama sat on the porch. The old 
gardener, who was at work in the yard, called out 
directly : 

“Sam, there’s a toad!” f 

And, running down the walk, Sam saw a big toad 
sitting under a bunch of grass. Then he grew very much 
excited, and said to the nurse: 

“Give me the hoe, quick, and let me kill this toad.” 

His mother heard him, and said : 

“Sam, don’t you kill that toad.” 

Sad to tell, Sam does not always mind his mother, and 
almost by the time she was through speaking he hit the 
poor toad on the head with the hoe, and it fell over dead. 

Then his mother called him to her, and told him what 
a naughty, cruel little boy he was, and asked him how 
he would like some dreadful monster to come along and 
knock his mama over and kill her. She told him that 
poor mama toad might have some little toads at home 
waiting for her to come and bring them their supper, 
but now the mama toad could never come, and the poor 
little teads would die because they had no supper. 

Now Sam was tender-hearted, if not always obedient, 
and at this woful picture of the evil he had done he cried 
very bitterly. Then, between heart-broken sobs, he 
began to excuse himself. 

“What made Uncle Jack say, ‘There’s a toad! 
There’s a toad!’ Hadn’t been for him, I’d never have 
seen it! Why did Mary give methe hoe? If she hadn’t 
done that, I wouldn’t have killed it! ” 

His mama showed him that they were not to blame, 
but only hig naughty little self. Ten he said: 

“OO mama! do you think God -would send those 
little toads a stepmother if I would ask him?” 

And, before his mama could answer, he had thrown 
himself on his knees, the tears streaming down his face. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “‘ please send those little toads 
a stepmother to give them some supper, and don’t let 
them die. And please, Lord, make the toads big enough 
for me to see, so I won’t step on them, and I’ll be a good 
boy. Amen.” 

I do not know whether the little toads got their step- 
mother and their supper, but 1 do know that from that 
time little Sam has not been cruel to toads nor anything 
else. And now, on the atreet or in the yard, if he sees a 
tdad he will call out: 

“ There’s a toad | 
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Look out, don’t step on it!” 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and octlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work wil. be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seer 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Approaching the Child Mind 


The Illustrative Method in Teaching, Address, and Sermon 
By W. H. Allbright, D.D. 


N TEACHING, the illustrative method is necessary 

to the best results. The truth must-be made vivid 

for the little ones. There is no place for dogmatism or 

dulness before them, but they are alert, responsive, and 
interesting when approached in a skilful manner. 

The Pacific Coast “ War Cry ” contains pictures which, 
if not always artistic, have, nevertheless, a meaning. 
The little son of Ballington Booth watched the coming 
of the paper for the pictures. In a recent number was 
a picture of a life-boat full of soldiers, on a rough sea. 
Around the boat were sinking sinners. In the bow sat 
the old general, reaching out his hand to take one of 
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them in. The child studied the picture a moment, and 
then came running to his mother, eagerly inquiring, “Is 


grandpa trying to get that feller into the boat, or is he 


just shaking hands with him?” 

“Well, Joe,” said a father to his boy, who had just 
returned from Sunday-school, “ what was the lesson 'to- 
day?” ‘It was ‘God’s care of his own,’ papa.” “ What 
did the teacher say about that?” “ She told us a story,” 
answered Joe. ‘“ What was it?” “ Well,” said Joe, 
“once there was a king that went to war with his sol- 
diers, When their tents were set up, a bird came and 
built its nest on the king’s tent, and hatched some little 
birds out of the eggs in it. When the time came’ to 
move the tents to another place, the king ordered the 
soldiers to leave his until the little birds could fly.” 
“What had that story to do with your lesson?” asked 
Joe’s father. “ Teacher said, if a king would show such 
care for little birds, would not our Father in heaven take 
care of his little ones until they were big enough to do 
something for themselves.” 

Happy is that teacher who knows where to find such 
an illustration, and how to use it so as to leave a definite 
impression ! 

Sunday-school addresses are said to be dying out, 
chiefly for want of persons who can speak successfully 
to children. Talks to children are likely to fall clear 
below their range, or to rise far above it. Spurgeon used 
to say: ‘{Some speakers hang the food so high up that 
a camelopard could hardly reach it. They forget that 
Jesus said, ‘Feed my lambs,’” Children do not take to 
anything, or any one, that is fussy, goody-goody, stilted, 
or artificial. They are quick to detect insincerity, and 
cannot bear to be patronized. 

I believe in a few minutes’ summary of the lesson at 
the close of the school, but its success depends on the 
one who gives it, and the way it is given. By an apt 
illustration, or a masterly grouping, an impression of 
unity and helpfulness may be left which is beyond esti- 
mation. All superintendents have not this gift, and 
many are wise enough not to try it. I know one who 
did. The lesson was in the Psalms. The school was 
called for the closing remarks by the superintendent. 
“Children,” he said, “our lesson to-day is from the 
Psalms. Whatisa psalm? Since you could hardly be 
expected to answer that for yourselves, let me answer it 
for you. A psalm, children, is an inspired poem, written 
by the psalmist in moments of ecstatic joy.” 

Talks and addresses to children can be made interest- 
ing and profitable. The right man to give them should 
be found, and the right man will prepare himself for the 
occasion, and not go before the children with apologies 
and twaddle. 

How does this subject apply to the children’s sermon? 
This much can be said: Preaching that is not illustrative 
cannot hold the children. There is a style that is figura- 
tive and flowing, which will atone somewhat for the lack 
of story and incident, but the preaching that is destitute 
of all these will not attract the little ones. 

The five- or ten- minute prelude, specially arranged 
for the children, is not commonly successful. It breaks 
the unity of the service, and tires both preacher and 
hearers. 

There is a type of sermon which is worth cultivating. 
It is not supine or sensational, but simple, vivid, inter- 
esting, and impressive. It will arrest and hold the 
attention of young and old alike. In so far, it will for- 
ward the great ultimate end of all true preaching and 
teaching,—which is to please and educate the mind not 
only, but to reach and touch the heart. 


Boston, Mass. 
Yo 
Fourth-of-July’ American churches and Sunday- 
Sunday schools often emphasize patriotism on 


Fourth-of-July Sunday ,—usually the 
Sunday nearest that date. In the Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, last year, the Rev. Dr. 
H. C. McCook had the Sunday-school especially repre- 
sented, at the morning service, by the Boys’ Brigade, 
which marched in and took front seats. The whole ser- 
vice—music, responses, prayers, and address—reiterated 
the theme of good citizenship. In the Bethany Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of New York, a school of 
over twelve hundred members, a printed form was pre- 
pared for repeated use. The “ Fourth of July Service” 
is in this order: Hymn; Lord’s Prayer; hymn; Ten 
Commandments (in unison); responses by pastor and 
school, officers and teachers, from Deuteronomy 4: 5-8; 
28:1; Psa. 33: 12; 46: 1-3; 19: 7-9; 144: 15; 117: 
1, 2, closing with Psalm 67 entire, and six liymns inter- 
spersed, This allows a period for class work also, some- 
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what shorter than usual. The superintendent, S. H. 

Paine, says the central thought intended is that the 

prosperity of a nation stands closely related to its obe- 

diencg to the laws of God. “America” and‘ The Star- 

spangled Banner” are among the hymns sung. In con- 

nection with the latter, he says that they “‘introduce an 

accompaniment which may be deemed spectacular [and 

which: may be distasteful to some], but it produces a 

wonderful effect. Each scholar is provided with one of 
the little flags, which can be bought verycheaply. These 
are held quietly in the hand during the singing of each 

stanza, but, with the first word of the chorus, every flag 
ig raised and waved, in unison with the music, while the 

words are sung: 


° 


‘The Star-spangled Banner, oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! ’”’ 
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Dividing the | Grading into classes may be impor- 
Normal Department tant for the normal department. It 

into Classes” = has been deemed so in the First 
Methodist Sunday-school of Waterbury, Connecticut. 
This department has been divided into four classes, . 
instead of one as formerly. It is stated that there are 
two advantages in the new plan: first, permitting the 
formation of a new class each year, whose members can 
begin and continue the course together, whereas under 
the old plan the students who desired to enter each year 
were obliged to be plaved with those who had studied 
one or two years; and, secondly, the division of the work 
among four teachers, enabling each to follow a special 
line more thoroughly. The plan contemplates these 
cvurses: first -ye:.r, the Bible as a divine book, tracing 
to some extent. the history of its growth and the argu- 
ments on which are formed a belief in its divine origin ; 
second year, the Bible as history, tracing the develop- 
ment of the people among whom the Bible was written, 
the life of Christ and the history of the early church; 
third year, the Bible as literature, tracing the human 
channels through which this divine revelation flowed 
and crystalized; fourth year, the Bible as the rule of life, 
and methods of teaching it in the Sunday-school. 























Our Objects as First-Day School 
Teachers 


By Charles L. Braithwaite 


OME of us have been engaged in the work for many 

years, and others have entered it more recently, 

but are we not all apt sometimes to go on with it to a 

certain extent mechanically, and is it not well, therefore, 

for us occasionally to reflect on the object we have in 
view in our labors? 

Let us first consider why we became teachers. 

The answers to this question would vary considerably, 
and it would be interesting and instructive, were it pos- 
sible to have our confessions on this point. 

However many indiyidual reasons there might be, I 
think they would almost all come under two main 
groups. We should find that we had been led to under- 
take the work either from a sense of duty or from a sense 
of love: duty owed to the Lord,—that motive which has 
had such power among Friends in the past, and which 
has been so thoroughly inculcated in the early training 
of their children ; love to the Lord,—that higher motive 
which influences us as we learn more and more of the 
love @f the Lord to us. “ We love him because he first 
loved us,” and we try to show our love by our actions. 

Now it seems to me that the objects we have in view 
in our teaching will largely influence the duties and 
responsibilities connected with it; and that, until we 
have come to some understanding as to our objects, we 
shall hardly be able to get, clear views of our duties. 

An object in this sense presupposes some result or 
results which we aim to produce, either for our own 
pleasure or profit, or for the good of others. So I at- 
tempted to frame a question on the subject of results, 
which might serve as am introduction, but I found it so 
difficult that I was compelled to abandon it. 

I wrote at first, “ What results do we expect to attain 
by our work?” But it seems to me as if many teachers 
do not expect results at all. 

_ Then I tried, “ What results ought we to attain?” 
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But this seemed either to place the standard lower than 
I could wish, or else to imply a serious imputaésion on 
the work of some valuable teachers. 

Then I wrote, “ What results do we consider would be 
suitable?” But this did not please me, so I finally con- 
cluded to leave results at one side for the moment, and 
to suggest for our consideration, “ What do we, as First- 
Day school teachers, consider to be the objects we ought 
to aim at in our work?” 

Those who are engaged in the work solely from a 
desire to please their fellow-men, or to obtain their good 
opinion, may answer, “ Ah, well, I really don’t know; I 


don’t think I have any serious object; I want to get 


through the time as easily as I can.” 

But all those who teath from higher motives would 
join in answering, ‘‘ We desire the good of our scholars.”’ 

A good answer so far, but so vague that we cannot 
accept it as satisfactory for our purpose, When we try 
to enter into more detail, differences of opinion would at 
once arise, which would probably continue, or even in- 
crease, as the subject was carefully thought over. 

Still I believe that the thoughtful consideration of 
this question will prove valuable, and may help us to 
become better and more useful teachers. Until we our- 
selves-know what we wish to teach, it isnot likely that 
we shall get our scholars to realize it; and, until we know 
in what direction we want to lead them, we cannot won- 
der if they go each in his own way. 

Would it help us to put the question in a slightly dif- 
ferent form? We are teaching either from duty toward, 
or from love to, God. In either case, we do it because 
it is his will. We may therefore ask: ‘“‘ What was his 
object for our scholars in placing them under our care?” 
In other words, each of us may consider, “ What does 
the Lord wish that my class should be taught? In 
what direction does he desire them to be influenced?” 

If I were speaking to the members of some religious 
denominations, I should expect the almost universal 
answer to be “that the conversion of the scholars ought 
to be the main aim of the teachers.” And this may be 
the view of some among us, but it seems to me too nar- 
row. Is conversion the end, or the beginning? 

In teaching arithmetic, we do not consider the knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table as the main object to be 
aimed at, though it may be almost essential to further 
progress. If conversion is the gate to the new and better 
life, still it is only the gate. When it is passed, there is 
the whole life beyond ; and for this, too, we should take 
thought and make provision. 

Others will answer: “‘ We should teach them God’s 
will, his commandments, his laws.” 
also a part of ourduty, But, in addition to this, we need 
to bring to bear on our scholars some influence toward 
obeying them. ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” 

Others may suggest tie social needs of our scholars 
as requiring to be met, or their mental powers as requir- 
ing to be stimulated and improved, or the teaching, 
especially to the younger classes, of the ordinary Chris- 
tian duties,—obedience, truthfulness, generosity, kind- 
ness; etc.; and in all classes, as the way opens, the 
thoughtful consideration of other people’s rights and our 
own duties, rather than the common worldly plan of 
looking at our own rights and other people’s duties, 

It looks as though our objects and our work would 
have to be very various, if we are to meet all the require- 
ments of the scholars entrusted toourcare. But I think 
there is one object which may serve as a bond cf union 
among all the others. It isthe most important of any, 
and it includes in itself all the more spiritual portions 
of our work. 

When our Lord was on earth, he continually drew the 
attention of his disciples to himself, from the time when 
he set the rules of his kingdom before them in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, to his last interview with them after 
the resurrection, when he told them that they were to be 
his witnesses throughout the world. In the wonderful dis- 
course of the Lord to his apostles, just before his betrayal, 
he spoke of himself as the way, the truth, the life, as the 
ouly means of access to God, and as going to prepare a 
place of permanent rest for those who believe him. He 
set before them love to himself, shown by obedience to 
his orders as the highest object of their ambition. He 
spoke of the Holy Spirit as coming to them in his name, 
to testify of him, and to glorify him among them. He 
promised to do for them all that they should ask in his 
name. Then, after his ascent into heaven, we find that 
he was the central theme of the apostles’ teaching, both 
as recorded in the Acts, and as embodied in the Epistles, 
From whatever point they started in their teaching, they 
worked rourd to the Lord Jesus. 

Can we do better than to follow their example, and let 


No doubt, this is _ 


our great object be to bring to the scholars more and more 
of the love of the Lord Jesus? 

He said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” If we lift him up in our teaching, are we not 
doing what the Lord would have us do? And if we 
place him before our scholars, that they may come {6 
to him and trust him, and see more and more of his love 
and power, are we not doing for them what the Lord 
would wish? The more we study him, the more we find 
to study, and in him there is enough variety for all; 
simplicity. for the children, breadth and depth for the 
older ones. In him is sufficient to satisfy the various 
needs of all, 

We should try to present him to the scholars as “the 
light,” “the deliverer,” ‘the helper,” “the friend,”— 
not merely as a person who once lived on earth and is 
now far away, but rather as one who is always here, 
always ready to listen and help,—one who loves each 
one, and longs to make the very best possible out of 
each one. 

My answer, then, to the question, “ What ought to be 
the central object in our work?” would be to give each 
of our scholars true thoughts and ideas about the Lord 
Jesus, and to lead them to him, so that they may know 
him for themselves. This is a high aim, and one which 
will need all our powers to carry out. With this in view, 
we shall have to consider our scholars as individuals, 
with different idiosyncrasies and needs, viewing things 
from different standpoints, 

We must try to enter into sympathy with them, seeing 
their side as well as our own, thinking over their diffi- 
culties and perplexities, not underrat'ng the importance 
to them of what may be mere trifles to us; not too 
much discouraged by their failures, but ready to help 
“them again and again ; through all, and above all, point- 
ing them away from ourselves to the Lord; and we must 
give teachings about him suitable to their various needs 
with which we have become acquainted. 

Then, we must expect results; for is not success in 
spiritual matters continually conditioned upon faith? 
We ought to expect that the careless shall become 
thoughtful, that bad habits shall be abandoned, and 
Christian virtues practiced, and that those whose influ- 
ence used to be on the wrong side shall help to lead 
others into what is right. Not that we should expect 
these things all at once, but, as the Lord says, “ First - 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
This is God’s purpose for our scholars, and we must not 
grudge thought, labor, self-denial, or whatever is re- 
quired on our part, to carry it out. 

Kendal, England. 
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No rules can be laid down by which 
Sunday-school teachers shall keep in 
touch with their scholars during va- 
cation absences, Real affection will act spontaneously, 
However, there is a hint in a plan tried by teachers in 
one of the Jarge New York Sunday-schools that is some- 
what depleted in the summer months. It is the custom 
of the absent teachers to keep up the loyalty of their 
classes by frequent letters to the class at home or to any 
absent scholars, and by sending such things as are mail- 
able from their places of outing, as flowers, ferns, and 
simple souvenirs. Especially, the teachers aim to write 
such letters as invite replies. Just before returning to 
the city the absent teachers write to the members of 
their classes, telling them on what Sunday they expect 
to be at their posts again, and inviting all to a class re- 
union on that day. No printed cards or forms are used. 
Individual messages, suited to each scholar, are pre- 
ferred. If there must be vacation absences, it is well to 
counteract the evil, so far as possible, by such loving 
reminders. 


Vacation Letters 
and Remitders 


OO 


Sometimes it seems appropriate for 
the Sunday-school to shoulder finan- 
cial burdens, or even for the classes 
to assume their respective shares. It is as important for 
the single class, as for the church and school in general, 
that in such a case no questionable methods of raising 
money be allowed. Perhaps a good lecture is as unob- 
jectionable as any form of entertainment, with the sale 
of tickets. A class of young ladies, of which Mr. E. Y,. 
Landis is the teacher, in the Methodist Episcopal San- 
day-school of Tioga (Philadelphia), made itseif responsi- - 
ble for a hundred dollars toward its new church building, 
Recently it has been meeting its obligations by the sale 
of tickets for a lecture on the X-rays, illustrated by 
Crookes tubesin full operation, lantern slides, and speci- 
mens of radiographs,—having engaged an instructor in 
one of the city schools to make the address. 


Teacher and Class 
Meeting Obligations 
























































































































Lesson Calendar 


1, July 5.—David, King of Jadah........................2 Sam, 2: 1-11 
@ July 12.—David, King over All Tsramel............:ccc0 ccesceonee 2 £5: 1-12 
8, July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem ............006. 0+ 28am. 6; 1-12 
4. Taly 26.—God's Promises tO David.........::0ee ceesorerceee aren 28am.7: 416 









6. August 2.—David’s Kindness... “2 Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David’s Victories.... heiiaden shel 2 Sam. 10: 8-19 
7. August 16.—David's Confession pcabochgediie Psa, 32: 1-31 
8, August 23.—A bsalom’s Rebel Non............ccccccccccceeeeereevaeee 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 
9. Angust 90.—Absalom’s Defeatand Death.... ....... 2 Sam. 18: 917, 32, 33 
10. September 6.— David's Love for God's House.............1 Chron. 22: 616 
li, September 13.—David’s Gratitude to God.................0000+ 2 Sam, 22: 40-51 





“92. Beptember 20.—Destructive Vices.........cccccecesercensserseneeees Prov, 16: 22-33 


8. September 27.—Review. 
AXA 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacr-d Literature 


a 
Study 1.—David’s Reign over Judah 


2 Samuel 1: 1 to 5: 3. 


J, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

David at Ziklag hears that Saul is dead. He makes known 
his grief at the implied calamity by slaying the officious mes- 
senger and self-accused murderer, by outward expressions of 
mourning, and by a loyally affectionate elegy over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. 1 : 1-27).. Soon after, David is directed to 
settle at Hebron, where he goes with his “ six hundred” and 
their families. Here he is made king of Judah (2: 1-4). 


_ David makes delicate advances toward the men of northern 


Israel by commending the fidelity of the men of Jabesh- 
gilead (comp. 1 Sam, 31: 11f.), but Abner and Ish-bosheth 


. set up again the shattered kingdom at Mahanaim, east of Jor- 
dan (2 Sam. 2: 5-11). 


A sort of civil war ensues between 
Joab’s men and Abner’s men; in one of the engagements 
Joab’s brother Asahel is slain by Abner (2; 12-32). In the 


“eourse of time, David grows s‘rong and Ish-bosheth weak | 


G: 1). Abner, enraged at an accusation of treachery, in- 
trigues with David for a union of northern and southera 


tribes. David demands back Michal, the daughter of Saul. 


When Abner brings her, David concludes the negotiations, 
and dismisses Abner to carry out his share (3 : 2-21). Joab, 
returning, murders Abner on the pretext of blood revenge, 
but David, by his public mourning, shows that the act was 
abhorrent to him (3 : 22-39). At this juncture, Ish-bosheth 
was murdered by two of his officers; but again David shows 
his unwillingness to profit by treachery (4: 1-12). Deprived, 
however, of king and of leader, and surrounded by dangerous 
enemies, the northern tribesmen invite David to become 
their king (5 : 1-3, comp. 1 Choo. 12: 23-49), 


II. Torics ror Srupy. 

1. David's Election as King over Judah. (1.) How it came 
to pase. Note that David was a Judean by birth (1 Sam. 
16:18), a man of great wealth and influence by marriage 
(1 Sam. 25 : 39-43), a leader of repute (2 Sam.5: 2) and 
generosity (1 Sam. 30 : 26), on friendly terms at present with 
the Philistines (1 Sam. 29: 9); the captain of a well-disci- 
plined band of warriors. All these reasons combined to make 
his election a wise movement. (2.) The character of his 
reign. Prosperous (2 Sam. 3:1) and quiet. David seems 
content to bide his time. (3.) Why sounwarlixe? Note that 
David is a vassal of the Philistines, and strong enough to cope 
with other enemies. 

2. His Altitude to the People as a Whole. (1.) Note his evi- 
dent purpose—to become king of all Israel (2 Sam. 2: 7). 
(2.) The basis of this claim. He was one of Saul’s legitimate 


,_ heirs through Michal his wife (3: 13), had been always loyal 


to the house of Saul (1 Sam. 26: 11; 2 Sam. 4:10; 1: 24), 
was Israel’s hero (1 Sam. 18 : 7, 30), and was known by the 
people to be Jehovah’s choice (1 Sam. 25: 30; 2 Sam.3 : 18). 
(3.) How he enforced it. In unaggressive ways. He was wil- 
ling to wait uniil his time came. He took no illegitimate 
steps to hasten it. 

$. The Man David at this Time. (1.) Shréwd as ever, 
diplomatic (2 Sam. 2: 4-7; 1 Sam. 30: 26-31). (2.) Free 
from foolbardiness. He does not cast off his allegiance to 
Achish until he has equal resources. (3.) Honorable, He 
takes no advantage of the weakness of the house of Saul, nor of 
its discontented subjects (2 Sam. 3:17). (4.) Magnanimous. 
He puts the departed Saul in the noblest light (1 : 19-26). 
(5.) Trustful (4:9) of God’s protection, and so shunning 
crime. All this in a rude, blunt way, such as the times would 
allow. 

Ill. Rererence LireERature. 

An excellent reference book for these Old Testament 
studies is Kent's “ A History of the Hebrew People,” Vol. I 
‘Beribner’s, 1896. $1.25). Compare for this study pages 
196-142. Stanley; “Jewish Church,” “Vol. IS (pp. 64,-65), 
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has excellent remarks. For a very complete study of details, 
see Kirkpatrick's little commentary on 2 Samuel, Cambridge 
Bible series (Macmillan. 90 cents). —~ 
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Quarterly Pre-View 


ITH the close of 1895, a six months’ course of “ Stud- 
ies in Jewish History” reached its end. It had 
proceeded as far as the parting of David and Jonathan. The 
events attending the last days of Saul are omitted from the 
series, and the line of study is now resumed at David's anoint- 
ing as king of Judah. This quartet deals exclusively with 
David's reign, the next with Solomon’s. So distinctly was 
David the chosen of the Lord, and so evidently is God’s care of 
him shown in these lessons, that the topic for the quarter is, 
“God’s Care of his Chosen.” For a golden text, the words 
of David’s associate, Asaph, are well suited,—‘ He chose 
David also his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds” 
(Psa. 78 : 70). The outlook on the quarter suggests this 
arrangement of its topics: 


God’s Care of His Chosen 


1. Leading into the Kingship. 

. Establishing in the Kingship. 
Renewing Religious Opportunity.. 
Assuring with Precious Promises. 
Inspiring to Kindly Deeds. 
Honoring with Signal Victories, 
Blessing with Abundant Forgiveness. 
Chastenivg by Sore Trials, 
Delivering from Malicious Schemes. 
10. Employing in Honorable Service. 
11. Arousing to Sincere Thankfulness. 
12. Instructing in Ways of Righteousness, 


KS» 


Lesson 1, July 5, 18906 
David King of Judah 


Gotpen Text: The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.— 
Psa, 97: 1. 


(2 Sam. 2: 1-11. Memory verses : 5-7.) 
Read 2 Samuel 1 and 2 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


1 And it cameto passafterthis, 1 And it cameto pass after this, 
that David inquired of the Lorp, that David inquired of the 
saying, Shall I go up into any of LorpD, saying, Shall I go up 
the cities of Ji’dah? And the into any of the cities of Judah? 
Lorp said unto him, Go up. And And the Lorp said unto him, 
David said, Whither shall I go up? Go up. And _ David said, 
And he said, Unto Hé’bron. Whither shall I go up? And 

280 David went up thither, he said, Unto Hebron. 60 
and his two wives also, A-bin’o-am David went up thither, and 
the Jéz’re-el-itess, and Ab’i-giil his two wives also, Ahinoam 
Na’bal’s wife the Car’mel-ite. . the Jezreelitess, and Abigail 

8 And his men that were with the wife of Nabal the 
him did David bring up, every Carmelite. And his men that 
man with his household: and were with him did David 
they dwelt in the citiesof Hé@bron. bring up, every man with his 

4 And the men ofJi’dah came, household: and they dwelt in 
and there they anointed David the cities of Hebron. And the 
king over the house of Ji’dah. men of Judah came, and there 
And they told David, saying, That they anointed David king 
the men of Ji-besh-gil’e-ad were over the house of Judah. 
they that buried Sau). And they told David, saying, 

5 ¢ And David sent messengers The men of Jabesh-gilead were 
unto the men of Ji-besh-gil’e-ad, 5 they that buried Saul. And 
and said unto them, Blessed be ye David sent messengers unto 
of the Lorp, that ye haveshewed the men of Jabesh-gilead, and 
this kindness unto your lord, even said unto them, Blessed be ye 
unto Saul, and have buried him. of the Lorp, that ye have 

6 And now the Lorpshew kind- shewed this kindness unto 
ness and truth unto you: and I your lord, even unto Saul, and 
also will requite you this kind- have buried him, And now 
ness, because ye have done this the Lorp shew kindness and 
thing. . truth unto you : and I also will 

7 Therefore now let your hands requite you this kindness, be- 
be strengthened, and be ye val- cause ye have done this thing. 
iant : for your master Saul is dead, Now therefore let your hands 
and also the house of Ji’dah have be strong, and be ye valiant: 
anointed me king over them. for Saul your lord is dead, and 

8 ¢ But Abner the son of Ner, also the house of Judah have 
captain of Saul's host, took Ish- anointed me king over them. 
bé’sheth the son of Saul, and 8 Now Abner the son of Ner, 
brought him over to Ma-ha-na’im ; captain of Saul’s host, had 

9 And made him king over taken ! Ish-bosheth the son of 
Gil’e-ad, and over the Ash’ur-ites, Saul, and brought him over to 
and over Jéz’‘re-el, and over 9% Mahanaim; and he made 
E’phra-im, and over Bén’‘ja-min, him king over Gilead, and 
and over all Is’ra-el. over the * Ashurites, and over 

10 Ish-bd’sheth Saul’s son was Jezreel, and over Ephraim, 
forty years old when he began to and over Benjamin, and over 
reign over Is’ra-el, and reigned 10 all Israel. (Ish-bosheth Saul’s 
two years. But the house of son was forty years old when 
Ja’dah followed David. he began to reign over Israel, 

11 And the time that David was and he reigned two years.) But 
king in H# bron over the house of the house of Judah followed 
Ji’dah was seven years and six 11 David. And the time that 
months. David was king in Hebron over 
the house of Judah was seven 
years and six months. 

1In 1 Chr. vill. 33, ix. 99, Exh-daal. *The Vulgate and Syriac have, Ge- 
shurites. 
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The American Revisers would substitute “ showed " for “ shewed” 
In verse 5, and “ show ” for “ shew” in verse 6, and “ Jehovah " for“ the 
Lorp" wherever it occurs, and would omit from margin all renderings 

the Vulgate and other ancient “ authorities.” 


Vol. 38, 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: God’s Care of His Chosen. 


Gotpen Text ror THE-QuARTER: He chose David also 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.— Psa. 78 : 70. 


Lesson Topic: Leading into the Kingship. 


_ § 1. Led of the Lord, vs. 1-3. 
OUTLINE : {> Placed in the Kingship, vs. 4-11. . 


Dartty Home REaprInes: 

M.—2 SAM. 2: 1-11. David, king of Judah. 

T.—1 Sam. 16 : 1-13. The first anointing. 
W.=2 Sam.1: 1-12. The death of Saul. 

T.—2 Sam. 1: 17-27. Lamentation for Saul and Jonathan, 
F.—1 Sam. 31: 7-13. Burial of Saul. 
S.—Psa. 21:1-7. A king’s homage. 
S.—Mark 11: 1-11. The Son of David. 


(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Association... The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


=o ‘ 
Lesson Analysis 


I. LED OF THE LORD, 


1. Seeking God’s Guidance : 

David inquired of the Lord (1). 
For this moreover will I be eg of (Ezek. 36 : 37). , 
He that seeketh findeth (Matt. 7 : 7). 
2. Following God's Directions : 

The Lord said unto him, Go up. . . . So David — up (1,2). 
All that the Lord nate 1 geoken we will do (Exod, 19 
Fill the waterpots. . ey filled them up to the brine (John 2: :7). 
3- Influencing One’s Following : 

His men that were with him did David bring up (3). 
Abram went Up. ... and his wife, and all that he had (Gen, 13 : 1). 
aa called together his kinsmen and his near friends (Acts 
4. Accepting One’s Lot: 

They dwelt in the cities of Hebron (3). 


Where thou lodgest, I will lodge (Ruth 1 : 16). 
There abide till ye go forth (Matt. 19 : 11). 


II. PLACED IN THE KINGSHIP. 


1. Chosen by Judah : ’ 
The men of Judah came, and ... anointed David king (4). 


The seeptre ons am depart from Judah (Gen. 49 : 10) 
Judah answered, .. . The king is near of kin to us (2 Sam. 19; 42). 


2. Recognized as : Secaivesaal’ 
' And they told David (4). 
All the elders of se came to the king to Ir e Sam. 5 : 3). 
He that is feeble .. . shall be as David (Zech. 12 
3- Exercising the Prerogatives : 
David sent messengers, . .. I also will gequtle you (5, 6). 


King David made a sovenant with them (2 Sam 3). 
aa judgment and, justice unto all ais people (2 Sam] 


4- Claiming the Rank : 

The house of Judah have anointed me king (7). 
David, esa man At od was raised on high (2 Sam. 23 : 1). 
The Lord... chose me. . . to be king (1 Chron. 28 : 4), 

5- Gian the Position : 
' David was king in Hebron .. 
11). 


David shall néver want a man to sit —— the throne (Jer. 83 : 17). 
bir, | — _ shall give unto him the throne of his father David 
(Luke 1 ; 32) 


. seven years and six months 


OX 


Verse 1.—‘‘ David inquired of the Lord.” (1) Knowledge desired; 
(2) Inquiry made ; (3) Direction secured. 
erse 2.—*‘So David went up thither.’’ (1) God’s directions ; (2) 
David's obedience ; ; (3) Judah’s welcome. 
Verse 4.—‘* There they anointed David king."’ David's anointing 
(1) At rt the place directed by Jehovah ; (2) For the post chosen by 


Jehovah. 
Verse 6.—‘'The Lord shew kindness and truth unto you.” (1) 
Noble service recognized ; (2) Rich blessings invoked. 
Verse 7.—‘' Let your hands be strong, and be ye valiant.” The 
elements of royal service : (1) ees hy ned (2) Valiant hearts. 


erse 10.—** But the house of Judah followed David.” (1) David's 
rival; (2) Israel's allegiance ; (5) Judah's fidelity. 
ASS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Srrvcrvure or 28amver.—In studying the last series 
of Old Yestament lessons, we found that the larger part of 
the books of Samuel consists of a series of narratives constructed 
on a uniform plan. Each narrative leads up to a situation of 
affairs which is described in a sentence or two, more or less, 
and which lasts for some time, ordinarily for some months or 
years. The following narrative begins at some point within 
the situation thus reached, and leads up to a situation more 
advanced. Some of the narratives coincide with the chap- 
ters, and some do not. Of course, the narratives do not uni- 
formly coincide in extent with the topics treated, for often 
the writer speaks of two or thore groups of events as having 
a bearing on the situation he wishes to present. It is impor- 
tant to note the true limits of the narratives, both because 
our recognition of the order of the events depends upon this, and 
because we can in no other way learn how the author in- 
tended to emphasize the events recorded. 

EvENTs since THe Last Lesson.—Our last le-son, on the 
friendship of David and Jonathan (1 Sam. 20 : 32-42), was 
taken from the eleventh of the successive narratives (19: 1 
to 22: 5),—a narrative which sketches the events which ter- 
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minated in David’s becoming an outlaw. The twelfth narra- 

tive (22: 6 to 24: 22) records his career as a blameless 
” outlaw, pursued by Saul, closing with a period of truce 
between him and Saul, which lasted till after the death of 
Samuel, The thirteenth narrative (chap. 25) tells of the 
deterioration of David’s character afier the death of 
S.muel, his readiness to take violent revenge on Nabal, his 
becoming a polygamist. Tire fourteenth narrative (chaps. 
26, 27) tells how David became a Philistine subject, in con- 
sequence of Saul’s resuming the attempt to take his life. 
The situation thus reached extends over sixteen months 
(27 : 7), and David continues to deteriorate, becoming blood- 
thirsty aud treacherous (27 : 9-12). The fifteenth narrative 
(cha; s. 28-31) is an account of Saul’s last battle as related to 
the career of David. It treats of a variety of incidents, such 
as David's d smi-sal from the army of invasion, the witch of 
Endor, the plundering of Ziklag, but it articulates them all 
‘into strict continuity, David’s deterioration of character is 
here pr:sented as continuing. Either he purposed actually 
to fight against Israel, or else he purposed the blackest 
treachery against the Philistine benefactor who trusted him. 
This narrative closes with the death of Saul and of all the 
capable men among his sons, thus removing all real rivals 
out of David’s way. The sixteenth narrative (2Sam. 1: 1 to 
2:4) relates the events, especially his conduct regarding 
the death of Saul, which Jed to David's becoming king of 
Judah; and the seventeenth (2:44 to 3: 5) sketches some 
of the events of the reign so begun. 

Tue Date.—These.events occurred in the eleventh cen- 
tury B.C. None but experts can date them more minutely, 
and the experts contradict one another. Most of the dates 
commonly given are confusing and misleading, and, for Sun- 
day-school purposes, may as well be let alone. 


a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Came to pass after thie: This phraseology is here 
used, not to introduce a new account, but to mark separation 
of time in the account already begun. An interval of time— 
some weeks, perhaps—had pas ed since the battle of Gilboa. 
—Inquired of the Lord: In this David was wise and politic, 
and, doubtless, not consciously hypocritical ; but, considering 
his conduct for some months before this, we can hardly give 
him credit for the highest type of godliness, Probably he 
made his inquiries through the priest Abiathar and the 
ephod (1 Sam. 23 : 6 seq.).—Shall I go up? David was now in 
Ziklag, in the low country southwest of the mountain region 
of Judah.—Any of the cities: The English is ambiguous, and 
to most readers probably misleading. ‘One of the cities” is 
a literal translation.— Of Judah: David was now politically 
a Philistine, a subject of King Achish. By removing to 
Judah he would reassert his character as an Israelite, and 
would become a candidate for political anfluence in Israel. 
He wou!d naturally go to Judah rather than any other 
tribe, because he himself and many of his men were of that 
tribe, and because that tribe was nearest. For many years 
his lurking-places had been within the territory of Judah. 
He had evidently kept in mind the possibility of returning 
thither. Quite lately he had complimented his old friends 
with a pre-ent “of the spoil of the enemies of the Lord” 
(1 Sam. 30 : 26-31).— Whither: There were several cities, any 
one of which might answer.—Hebron: Caleb’s city, central 
for David's purposes, easily defended, having sacred and his- 
torical associations. 

Verses 2, 3.—David followed the course thus divinely 
indicated.— David went: Whether he at this time renounced 
the sovereignty of the Philistine king we are not informed. 
In the character of king of Judah he and his successors 
claimed a right to Ziklag in virtue of the gift of Achish 
(1 Sam. 27: 6), and he may supposably have held even the 
throne of Judah subject to Philistine suzerainty.—His two 
wives: He still claimed Michal, the daughter of Saul, as his 
wife (2 Sam. 3: 13, 14). He had not entered upon the prac- 
tice of polygamy till after the death of Samuel.— His men: 
“In the hold” at the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. 22: 4, 5, 1) 
David had about four hundred men. These were in part his 
kindred and personal friends (22 : 1, 2), and in part men who 
were oppressed by debt or were “bitter in soul.” In various 
parts of the record we have details in regard to these men. 
Most of them were respectable, and, taken together, they 
were r-markable for ability and prowess. If we punctuate 
intelligibly what is said concerning Adino, Eleazar, and 
Shammah (2 Sam. 23: 8-17; 1 Chron. 11 : 11-19), we shall 
find that these three were the leaders in the honor-list of 
heroes of David when king of Israel. When David came 
up into Judah, he was at the head of a considerable army, 
among whom were some hundreds of veteran comrades, 
endeared to him by years of common adventure and hard- 
ship. His privations under Saul had not been fruitless. 
God hed surrounded him with chosen men, tried men, not in 
all cases good men, but well-qualified men from whom to 
officer his future kingdom and armies.—Every man with his 
household : For some years these men had lived as outlaws, 
though we do them injustice if we stigmatize them as brig- 
ands. We have no account of their attempting violence but 
once while they were outlaws, and then they were dissuaded 
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from it by the wise remonstrances of a woman (1 Sam. 25). 
After going to the land of the Philistines, they had ceased 
from being outlaws, and had gathered their families around 
them (1 Sam. 20: 2-6, etc.). Now they and their families re- 
turned to their proper country.— Dwelt in the cities of Hebron: 
That is, Hebron itself and the neighboring cities. Many of 
the six hundred, of course, returned to their former homes 
in Bethlehem and other places. Others found places to dwell 
near the king. 

Verse 4a.—The men of Judah came: David's old neighbors 
had not forgotten him, and they were in need of a leader, so 
they made him king.— They anointed David: Samuel had pre- 
viously anointed him (1 Sam. 16), The original designation 
of rulers is from God.—King over the house of Judah: This 
was one of the great successes of David's life, and possibly, 
also, one of its great failures. If he had not made a good 
record in the days when he was a fugitive from Saul, and 
previously, he would not now have been crowned by the men 
who knew him in those days; if he had made a yet better 
record, remaining faithful to his nation and to his one wife, 
the daughter of Saul, he might now, perhaps, liave been re- 
garded as Saul’s heir, and crowned over twelve tribes instead 
of over one. 

Verses 46-7,—The new narrative begins here. The first 
item, the negotiations with the men of Jabesh-gilead, should 
probably be dated very soon after David became king ; for no 
time was so fitting, if he recognized the services of these men, 
as the earliest possible time.—And they told David: The 
Revised Version recognizes the true value of this phrase as 
introducing a paragraph separate from what precedes. In 
view of this, it is surprising that the Revisers have retained 
the misleading translation of the Old Version, making it 
worse by not italicizing the supplied words. The true ren- 
dering is: 

“ And they told David, saying, The men of Jubesh-gilead 
who buried Saul ”— 

This fragmentary sentence is the beginning of what they told 
him. The rest of what they told him isnot reported. What 
the record affirms is that a report was made to David on this 
subject, and he proceeded to act on the report.—Sent messen- 
gers: He officially recognized their noble deed. At great 
peril to themselves, they had taken down the bodies of Saul 
and his sons from the wall where the insulting Philistines 
had fastened them, had burned the bodies so, that they might 
not again be subjected to insult, and had piously buried the 
bones (1 Sam, 31 : 11-13).—Of the Lord: David is mindful to 
use the language of piety in his message, and emphasizes 
this by repeating it.— Your lord: This phrase he also re- 
peats, strongly commending their loyalty to constituted au- 
thority, but also suggesting that the position of their lord 
was now vacant, and that they need not go far to find a suit- 
able candidate.—TI also will requite you: Saul had been his 
enemy, but he will not regard their kindness to Saul as a 
hostile act; on the contrary, he will reward it as a loyalty 
and a kindness.— Let your hands be strong: In their leaderless 
condition, and their danger of being punished by the Philis- 
tines, they were, perhaps, somewhat demoralized. David is 
now in condition to protect them, and he gives them to un- 
derstand that he will do it.—Have anointed me king: The 
suggestion is unmistakable that in this the house of Judah 
have set a good example for others to follow. The men of 
Jabesh-gilead, however, evidently declined. Probably they 
shared Saul’s prejudices against David. They remembered 
that it was not David’s fault that he had not been fighting 
against Saul when Saul was slain. 

Verse 8.—At some time during David’s reign in He- 
bron, Ish-bosheth was on the throne farther north, and there 
was a divided kingdom in Israel.—Abner: He was Saul’s 
uncle, but not necessarily much older than Saul. We must 
think of him as now a vigorous man of more than seventy 
years of age. He had always been the brains of Saul’s king- 
dom, but had been either unable or unwilling to restrain 
Saul from his attemptsto destroy David, and had participated 
in those attempts. Now that Saul and his elder sons are 
dead, Abner is the one man of the family who shows some 
capability.— Took: In the Revised Version, “had taken.” 
The circumstantial clause in Hebrew is often justly trans- 
lated by the English pluper‘ect, but there is nothing in 
it that necessitates that translation, and the sequel shows 
that the final acknowledgment of Ish-bosheth as king did 
not occur before the message to Jabesh-gilead, but six years 
after. The form of the Hebrew may be represented by the 
following translation: “ And Abner... having taken Ish- 
bosheth ... brought him over to Mahanaim and made him 
king.” —JIsh-bosheth: The name signifies “ Man of shame- 
fulness.” Elsewhere it is E-h-baal, “ Baal’s mari” (1 Chron. 
8:33; 9:39). The word baal signifies master. The title 
was given to the many local divinities of western Asia, 
though a certain Phenician deity appears in the Bible as the 
Baal par execllence. Sons of Saul and Jonathan were named 
Eshbaal and Meribbaal, either in honor of some deity called 
Baal, or else using the word as a designation of the Lord. 
In later times, to show contempt for false gods, the word for 
shamefulness was substituted fur the word “baal” in such 
names. Evidence is lacking to determine the date when the 
substitution took place.— Brought him over: Probably from the 
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territory of Benjamin, west of the Jordan, where the influence 
of David was two strong to have permitted such a movement 
to a more favorable locality east of the Jordan. 

Verse 9.—The Ashurites: Probably a variant for Asherites, 
men of the tribe of Asher. The reading “ Geshurites” in the 
Syriac and Vulgate can hardly be regarded as well sustained. 
Abner set up the kingdom in Gilead, then succeeded in having 
it acknowledged by the tribes of the extreme north, then in the 
valley of Jezreel, and, last, over the tribes of Ephraim and 
Benjamin, nearer David's frontier. When this was accom- 
plished, Ish-bosheth reigned over all Israel, save the kingdom 
of Judah, which included the tribes of Judah and Simeon, 
This process of extending the kingdom of Ish-bosheth was 
gradual, and may have covered several years. 

Verses 10, 11.—There is nothing unnatural in the paren- 
thesis which the Revisers have here inserted, } rovided thé 
sense required it; but, on the other hand, there is nothing 
that necessitates the parenthesis, and the sense is obscured by 
it. David’s reign in Hebron is here counted as extending 
over the last half of one current year and the following seven 
years. The seventh and eighth of these years were the two 
years of Ish-bosheth, for the negotiatjons to make David king 
of all Israel were already in progress when Ish-bosheth died. 
It may be, however, that the two years are counted from 
the time when all the northern tribes acknowledged Ish- 
bosheth, and that his coronation in Mahanaim occurred some 
years earlier. And, again, it may be that he was generally 
acknowledged within a few weeks of his coronation, and that 
Abner had been for some years uncertain what policy to 
pursue. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
AS 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE death of Saul and Jonathan at the disastreus battle 
of Gilboa opened the way for David's ultimate attain- 
ment of the succession to the throne promised many years 
before by Samuel. Of course, dates are uncertain in a time 
s0 remote, but the prophet appears to have died about five 
years before Saul, and David seems to have been about thirty 
when his predecessor was slain. The news reached him at 
Ziklag, apparently a hamlet about twelve miles east of Gaza 
and fifteen northwest o Beersheba, on the lower heights of 
the hill country. He had fled to these parts when required 
by the Philistine lords to withdraw from their force, then 
marching to encounter Saul. 

It would, however, clearly have ruined his prospects had 
he remained in the Philistine country when it was at war 
with his people, and he therefore withdrew to the hills, 
where, indeed, his own wives and children, and those of his 
band, with all their slight household belongings, had been 
previously put, as was thought, in safety. He had main- 
tained himself and his troop, during sixteen months spent 
under the protection of the Philistine king, in forays against 
the desert tribes between Guza and Egypt, pretending that 
he was raiding the south of Judah, every living creature of 
the encampments attacked being killed, lest it should be 
known that in reality he was assailing Arabs, not Israelites. 
But now, when he returnel to Z.klag, he found that the 
Amalekites, a great Bed’ween tribe, had harried it, and car- 
ried off all the women. Swift to decide, he was on their 
track instantly, and, having surprised them when feasting, 
almost exterminated the encampment. 

The ““great spoil” taken came very opportunely, for Saul 
was just dead, and the wealth thus gained enabled David 
t» send gifts to the local elders, or shaykhs, of Judah, over its 
wide territory, from Bethel to the far south, including 
Hebron,—the whole region, in fact, over which he and his 
band had roamed in Saul’s day. He could not as yet hope 
to tuke the place of Saul as king of all Israel, for the dead 
hero was tenderly loved by all the tribes except Judah, 
between which and “ Ephraim,” the acknowledged head of 
all the other tribes, a bitter jealousy as to precedence had 
existed for ages, especially since Ephraim had seized the 
rich center of the land, and left Judah to fight for the barren 
hills and thirsty uplands of the south. Moreover, a son of 
Jonathan aud various sons of Saul still survived, and barred 
the way to the succession. It was possible, however, to 
detach Judah,to which David himself belonged, and set up a 
separate small kingdom, with Hebron for its capital,—that 
town being in Judah, and having the special attraction of 
being associated with the memory of Abraham, the great 
head of the whole nation. 

The way being prepared by his gifts, David presently 
took the important step of removing, with his wives and ful- 
lowers, to Hebron, where the presence of an organized and 
veteran force of about six hundred men (1 Sam. 27 : 2) must 
have made their renowned leader viriually master of the 
position, able to dictate to the petty local authorities. It is 
said that he and his people “ dwelt in the civies of Hebron,” 
the original name of the town having been Kiriath-Arba, 
which, perhaps, means “ the city of four” kings; that is, the 
union of four “ cities” in one mail federation. The inevi- 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































table end came very soon, and David was able, though at the 
price of breaking up the nation into two hostile sections, 
to take his position as the anointed king over the “ house” 
of Judah. 

His reign at Hebron was the signal for a fierce civil war 
between David and the son of Saul known as Ish-bosheth, 
“The man of shame,” whether from his being noted for bash- 
fal timidity, or as an opprobrious epithet fixed on him by the 
rival party, as Charles I was called “ The man of blood” by 
the Puritans. He must, however, have been a man of feeble 
chafacter, for, instead of acting on his own initiative, by at 
once taking his father’s place, he allowed Abner, the chief of 
Baul’s army, to make him king, and, after two years, quar- 
reled, on a very smal! point of royal pride, even with the man 
through whom alone his throne could be maintained against 
a warrior so famous as David. His position, moreover, was 
seriously weakened by his seat of government being across 
the Jordan, instead of in the center of the eleven tribes still 
faithful to his father’s house. 

It may be, however, that the weakness of Israel after the 
rout of Gilboa, and the presence of the Philistines in the hill 
country, made any bold policy for the time inadvisable. In 
any case, Joab, the head of David's force, gradually got the 
upper hand. David, moreover, knew how to take advantage 
of the feeble character of his rival, at one time eoquetting 
with the men of Jabesh-gilead, in Ish-bosheth’s neighborhood, 
and ultimately, after Abner had turned against such a poor 
shadow of a king, demanding from the weakling his sister 
Michal, the daughter of Sanl, given in marriage to David 
Jong ago, but since married to another in Gilead. The 
request, which was granted, was another step towards Saul’s 
throne, by openly uniting David with the family of the dead 
monarch. The mtirder of Ish-bosheth finally opened the way 
to the kingship over all Israel, but David had no hand in 
the crime, though it was committed by traitors with the 
false idea of being in accordance with his interests, or, per- 
haps, wishes. 


Bournemouth, England. 
ASA» 
The Bright Dawn of a Reign 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE last stage of David’s wanderings had brought him 
to Ziklag, a Philistine city. There he had been for 
over a year, during which he had won the regard of Achish, 
the Philistine king of Gath. 
accompanied him and his contingent in the invasion of Israel, 
which crushed Saul’s house at Gilboa; but jealousy on the 
part of the other Philistine leaders had obliged his patron to 
send him back to Ziklag. He found it a heap of ashes. An 
Amalekite raid had carried off all the women and children, 
and his soldiers were on the point of mutifty. His fortunes 
seemed desperate, but his courage and faith were high, and 
he paused not a moment for useless sorrow, but. swept after 
the robbers, swooped down on them like'a bolt out of the 
blue, and scattered them, recovering the captives and spoil. 
He went back to the ruins which had been Ziklag, and three 
days after heard of Saul’s death. 

The lowest point of his fortunes suddenly turned into the 
highest, for now the path to the throne was open. But the 
tidings did not move him to joy. His fint thought was not 
for himself, but for Saul and Jonathan, whose old iove to 
him shone out again, glorified by their deaths. Swift ven- 
geance from his hand struck Saul’s slayer; the lovely elegy 
on the great king and his-son eased his heart. Then he 
turned to front his new circumstances, and our lesson shows 
how a God-fearing man will meet the summons to dignity 
which is duty. It sets forth David’s conduct in three aspects, 
—his assumption of his kingdom, his loving regard for 
Saul’s memory, and his demeanor in the face cf rebellion. 

1, David was now about thirty years old, and had had his 
character tested and matured by his hard experiences. He 
“earned in suffering what he taught in song.” Exile, pov- 
erty, and danger are harsh but effectual teachers, if accepted 
by a devout spirit, and fronted with a brave effort. The 
fagitive’s cave was a good preparation for the king’s palace. 
The throne to which he was called was no soft seat for re- 
pose. The Philistine invasion had torn away all the nor- 
thern territory. He took the helm in a tempest. What was 
hetodo? Ziklag was untenable; where was he to take his 
men? He could not stop in the Philistine territory, and he 
saw no way clear. 

God's servants generally find that their promotion means 
harder duties and multiplied perplexities. “ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” David did what we shall do, if 
we are wise,—he asked God to guide him. How that guid- 
ance was asked and given we are not here told; but the 
analogy of 1 Samuel 30:7, 8, suggests that it was by the 
Urim and Thummim, interpreted by the high-priest. The 
form of inquiry seems to have been that a course of action, 
suggested by the inquirer, was decided for him by a “ Yes” 
ora“ No.” So that there was the exercise of common sense 
and judgment in formulating the proposed course, as well as 
that of God’s direction in determining it, 





He had, at Achish’s request, . 





That is how we still get divine direction. Bring your own 
wits to bear on your action, and then do not obstinately stick 
to what seems right to you, but ask God to negative it if it is 
wrong, and to confirm you in it if it is right. If we humbly 
ask him, “ To go, or not to go?” we shall not be left unan- 
swered. We note the contrast between David’s submission 
to God’s guidance and Saul’s self-willed taking his own way, 
in spite of Samuel. He began right, and, in the main, he 
continued as he began. Self-will is sin and ruin. Submis- 
sion is joy and peace and success, God’s kings are viceroys. 
They have to rule themselves and the world, but they have 
to be ruled by his will. If they faithfully continue #s his 
servants, they are masters of all besides. 

Hebron was a good capital for the new king, for it was a 
defensible position, in the center of his own tribe, and sacred 
by association with the patriarchs, Established there, David 
was recognized as king by his fellow-tribesmen, and by them 
only. No doubt, tribal jealousy was parily the cause of this 
limited recognition, but probably the confusion incident to 
the Philistine victory contributed to it. The result was that, 
though David’s designation by Samuel to the kingship was 
universally known, and his candidature had been popular, 
he had seven years of precarious sway over this mere frac- 
tion of the nation. We read of no impatience on his part. 
He let events shape themselves, or, rather, he let God shape 
events, 

Passiveness is not always indolence. There are two ways 
of compassing our desires, One is that which David himself 
tells us is the “ young lions’ ” way of struggling and fighting, 
and that often ends in lacking and snffering hunger; the 
other is that of waiting on the Lord, and that always ends in 
not lacking any good. If we are sure that God has promised 
us anything, and if he does not seem to have yet opened the 
way to obtaining it, our strength is to sit still. If he has 
given us Hebron, we can be patient till he please to give us 
Jerusalem. 

2. Another side of David’s character comes beautifully out 
in his treatment of the men of Jabesh-gilead. That town 
owed much to Saul (1 Sam. 11), and its gratitude lasted and 
dared much for him. It was a brave dash that they made 
across Jordan to carry off his body from its ignominious ex- 
posure; for it both defied the Philistines, and might be con- 
strued as hostile to David. But his heart was too true to 
ancient friendship to do anything but glow with admiring 
sympathy at that exhibition of affectionate remembrance. 
Reconciling death had swept away all memories of Saul’s 
insane jealousy, and he owned a brother in every one that 
showed kindness to the unfortunate king. 

If the Jabesh-gileadites are a pattern of long-memoried 
gratitude, David’s commendation of them is a model of love 
which survives injuries and of forgivingness which forgets 
them. It was as politic as it was generous. Nothing could 
have been better calculated to attach Saul’s most devoted 
partisans to him than showing that he honored their faithful 
attachment to Saul, and nothing could have defined his own 
position during his wanderings as no rebel more clearly. 
The dictates of true policy and those of devout generosity 
always coincide. It is ever a blunder to be unforgiving, and 
mercifulness is always expedient. 

But David did not hide his claim to the alleziance of 
these true hearts. He called on them to transfer their loyalty 
to himself, and he asserted, not his anointing by Samuel, but 
his recognition by Judah, as the premier tribe, as the motive. 
No doubt the divine appointment is implied, as it was gene- 
rally known, but Judah’s action is put forward as showing 
the beginning of the realization of the divine designation. 
It needed to “be valiant” if theemen of Jabesh were to 
acknowledge him; for it was afar cry to Hebron, and the 
forces of the rival son of Saul were overrunning the northern 
districts, 

We have to take our sides in the age-long and world-wide 
warfare between God’s King and the pretenders to his throne, 
and it often wants much courage tosdo it when surrounded by 
antagonists, It seems along way off to the true monarch, 
and Abner’s army is a very solid reality, and very near. But 
it is safest to take the side of the distant, rightful king. 

3. David’s bearing in the face of opposition and rebellion 
comes out in verses 8-11. Abner, Saul’s cousin, and who had 
been in high position when the stripling from Bethlehem 
fought Goliath, was not capable of the self-effacement 
involved in acquiescing in David's accession, though he knew 
that the Lord had “sworn to David.” ~So he set up a King 
Do-nothing in the person of a weak lad, the only survivor of 
Saul’s sons. A strange state of mind that, which struggles 
against a recognized divine appointment ! 

But is it only Abner who knew that he was trying to 
thwart God’s will? Thousands of us are doing the same, 
and the attempt answers as well as it did in his case. 

The puppet king is named Ish-bosheth in the lesson, but 
1 Chronicles 8 : 33 and 9: 39 show that his real name was 
Esh-baal. The former word means “The man of shame;” 
the latter, “ The man of Baal.” The existence of Baal as an 
element in names seems to indicate the incompleteness of the 
emancipation from idolatry in Saul’s time, and the change 
will then indicate the keener monotheistic conscience of 
later days. Another explanation is that Baal (Lord) was in 
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these cases used as a name for Jehovah, and was “ changed at 
a later period for the purpose of avoiding what was inter- 
preted then asa compound of the name of the Phenician 
deity Baal” (Driver, “ Notes on Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Samuel,” p. 186). ae 

Abner set up his tool.in Mahanaim, sacred for its associa- 
tions with Jacob, but, no doubt, recommended to him rather 
by its position on the east side of Jordan, safe from the at- 
tacks of the victorious Philistines. From that fastness he 
made raids to recover the territory which the victory at 
Gilboa had won for them. First Gilead, on the same side of 
the river as Mahanaim; then the territory of the “ Ashur- 
ites,”—probably a scribe’s error for “ Asherites,” the most 
northern tribe; and then, coming southward, the great plain, 
with its cities, Ephraim and Benjamin,—in fact, ,all Israel 
but Judah’s country was reconquered for Saul’s house. 

The account of the distribution of territory between the 
two monarchies is broken by the parenthesis in verse 10, 
which, both by its awkward interposition in the middle of a 
sentence and by its difficult chronological, statements, looks 
like a late addition. 

For seven and a half years David reigned in Hebron, but 
was rather shut up there than ruling thence. The most 
noteworthy fact is that he, soldier as he was, took no steps to 
put down Abner’s rebellion. He defended himself when 
attacked, but that was all. The three figures of David, Ish- 
bosheth, and Abner, point lessons. Silent, still, trustful, and 
therefore patient, David shows us how faith in God can lead 
to possessing one’s soul in patience till “the vision” comes. 
We may have to wait for it, but “ it will surely come,” and 
what is time enough for God should be time enongh for us. 

Saul’s son was a poor, weak creature, who would never 
have thonght of resisting David but for the stronger will 
behind him. To be weak is, in this world full of tempters, 
to drift into being wicked. We have to learn betimes to say 
“No,” and to stick to it. Moral weakness attracts tempters 
as surely as a camel fallen by the caravan track draws vul- 
tures from every corner of the sky. The fierce soldier who 
fought for his own hand while professing to be moved by 
loyalty to the dead king, may stand as a type of the self- 
deception with which we gloss over our ugliest selfishness 
with fine names, and for an instance of the madness which 
leads men to set themselves against God’s plans, and therefore 
to be dashed in pieces, as some slim barrier reared across the 
track of a train would be. To “rush against the thick bésses 
of the Almighty’s buckler” does no harm to the buckler, but 
kills the insane assailant. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


AVID inquired of the Lord, saying, Shall I go up into any 

of the cities of Judah? (v.1.) David asked the Lord 

if he should go, before he started. Most men make their own 

plans, and then ask the Lord to help them. They are more 

like the little girl who closed her evening prayer with the 

words, “Good-by, God; I’m going to Boston to-morrow.” 

She thought she did well to tell God of her plans. But David 

asked the Lord’s guidance in making his plans. This is what 

made David a man after God’s own heart. God likes to have 
a man do that way, whatever his name is. 

David said, Whither shall I go up? “ Whither” is as im- 
portant as “ whether,” when you are asking guidance in your 
plans. You ought to know, in the first place, whether the 
Lord wants you to go away from home, or from business, this 
summer; and when you are sure on that point, you onght to 
find out whither he wants you to go. Your usefulness, as well 
as your truest profit, depends on where you are; and you 
need God’s directions in choosing the place you are to be in. 
If you are told of God whether and whither you are to go 
this summer, or at any other time, you may be sure you are 
well directed,— whatever uthers may think about it, 

So David went up thither (vy. 2). It is one thing to have 
good advice, it is another ‘thing to follow it. After you 
have learned frdm God whether and whither you are to move, 
then comes the question, Will you go? "That question it is 
for you to settle. What if you do ask God’s eounsel, and he 
gives it to you freely and fully? Unless you follow it, you 
are not advantaged by it. “ Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only,”—all of you. 

The men of Judah came, and there they anointed David king 
over the house of Judah (v.4). Eventhough God gives author- 
ity to a ruler, the people over whom he is to rule are to accord 
allegiance to that ruler. This was the way in olden time. 
It is the way for to-day. God wauts his people to feel their 
responsibility in recognizing and approving the leadings of 
his providence, in the naming and choosing of their rulers, 
In this way the voice of God becomes the voice of the people, 
and the voice of the people re-echoes the voice of God. 

They told David, saying, The men of Jabesh-gilead were they 
that buried Saul. A kind act is not-forgotten. Somebody 
notes it, and tells of it, and its memory is preserved and 
passed along. A loving spirit shown in tender dealings with 
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the dead may seem to be too late for any subsequent recogni- 
tion; but those who loved the dead may bear it gratefully in 
emind, and be a means of its honoring afterwards by others, 
A word or deed of kindliness is never out of place, is never a 
mistake, is never wholly forgotten. 

The Lord shew kindness and truth unto you: and I also will 
requite you this kindness (v. 6). It is nat enough to ask God’s 
blessing on one who has done a kindness to us or to ours. We 
also ought to be a blessing to the one for whom we pray. A 
prayer to God imposes an obligation on the one who prays. 
When Mr. Moody heard a rich man pray in a prayer-meet- 
ing that a needy cause might have help, he is said to have 
called out, “ Brother Blank, if I had your bank account, I'd 
answer that prayer of yours in five minutes.” We must be 
workers together with God, in order to have God a worker 
together with us. 

Now Abner ...had taken Ish-bosheth ...and he made him 
king over Gilead ...and over all Israel.... But the house of 
Judah followed David (vs. 8-10). There were national divisions 
and party splits in those days. It is not easy to secure unan- 
imity even on a man who has God’s favor, and a large popular 
following as a ruler. We must not be discouraged at a failure 
in this line in our day. The main question is, Does God 
approve of this leader, even though many men are against 
him? We must not expect to find everybody thinking the 
game way about any man. If David had such opposition, 
why shouldn’t our man have it? 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


HE older Scriptures have a perennial interest because 
God’s coming definitely into human life gave it an in- 
tensity that called out its deepest and noblest traits. There 
has never been bravery, love, and achievement surpassing 
that of the time when God was so distinctly with man. 

The king anointed of God, having been an outlaw for six 
years, asks God if he shall at that time assert his authority 
(v. 1). How we covet the definiteness of the reply, desig- 
nating the very city to which he should go. I am persuaded 
that there are possible intimacies with God, guidance of steps 
in the path of life, guidance of mind into all truth, peace 
that pas-eth all understanding, and power for work, that this 
age does not understand. If we are obedient to tle laws of 
the spirit realm, we can make ever fresh discoveries. Some 
may say that in the infancy of the race, with no large ex- 
perience, no light of history, God was peculiarly near, as 
parents to children, and now in the greater maturity leaves 
us to ourselves, as parents do those who have grown to man- 
hood. But we are children yet in view of our possibilities, 

He who had the nobleness to spare Saul in the cave (1 
Sam. 24) rewarded those who showed respect to Saul’s dead 
body (v.6). Many a king of Jater time would have had the 
body dug up for insult, and those who buried it killed. Even 
when Ish-bosheth was anointed king over Israel, which be- 
longed to David, he made no war, but waited God’s time. 
And when Isirbosheth was slain he adjudged them to death 
who had done the horrid deed. 

David could wait in peace seven and a half years, though 
defrauded of his rights, because he knew that the God who 
had conferred those rights would choose the time té vindicate 
his claims and put him in possession (v. 11). 

David may have been thinking of this incident in his life 
when he wrote the indescribable sweet Thirty-seventh Psalm. 
It was worth all his personal trouble to be able to so comfort 
his millions of readers. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


8 IT is six months since we studied about the life of 
David, the teacher should recall his history. When 
Saul died, Israel was left without a king. David was in 
Ziklag, in the land of the Philistines. Now he had been 
anointed king over Israel long before this by Samuel, so he 
naturally thought that this was the time when he should 
assert his right. But before he went ahead and took any ac- 
tion, he “ inquired of the Lord.” The reply to his inquiry 
was that he should go up to Hebron, a city of Judah. So he 
went up there. The men of Judah then came and anointed 
him as king over Judah. But the descendants of Saul were 
not disposed to give up so easily. They got Abner, a valiant 
captain of Saul’s army, to set up Ish-bosheth, a son of Saul, 
as king, and to contest the primacy with the son of Jesse. 
We have the spectacle of David ruling in Judah, and Ish- 
bosheth ruling over the rest of Israel. 

Now let the teacher turn the thoughts of the class to the 
way in which David acted when he came into the rightful 
possession of power. The first thing that he did was to “ in- 
quire of the Lord” what he should do. This was just like 
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him. His was a strongly religious nature, and he always 
seems to have desired to do what God wanted him to do. Of 
course, there were some exceptions to this, but this was the 
rule of his life. You may see his strong confidence in God 
if you will look at 1 Samuel 17 : 45, where he said, “but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel.” Then again we have instances of his 
“ inquiring of the Lord” as to the action that he was to take 
in several places. When he was fleeing from Saul, he asked 
of God whether he should go against the Philistines. The 
story of this is told in 1 Samuel 23: 2, 4,9. We read, 
“David inquired of the Lord, saying, Shall I go and smite 
these Philistines?” In verse 4, we are told that he “in- 
quired of the Lord yet again.” And again, in verses 9-12, we 
find him asking counsel from the same divine source. The 
result was that he was rightly guided in all of these cases, 
and met with deserved success, 

Once more, in 1 Samuel 30 : 8, we find that he wasin doubt 
as to the right course to pursue, and “ inquired of the Lord” 
once more. “ And David inquired of the Lord, saying, Shall 
I pursae after this troop? shall I overtake them? And 
he answered him, Pursue: for thou shalt surely overtake 
them, and without fail recover all.” These are some of 
the recorded instances in which he asked counsel at the hand 
of God. And when he received the reply he always followed 


‘the counsel given. In this he differed much from Saul, who 


sometimes asked for such counsel, but then went ahead and 
disobeyed it, if it did not quite suit him. This was the cause 
of Saul’s downfall, and its opposite was the cause of David's 
establishment. Make this clear to your class, and then you 
will be able to go on to apply this principle of action. 

How did David ascertain the will of God? Through in- 
quiry by means of the high-priest. Exactly how the high- 
priest made use of the ephod and the Urim and Thummim 
we cannot tell, and we need not waste time in asking. Have 
we a high-priest to go to in case we need similar advice? 
No, high-priest and priest have forever been abolished. Are 
we then Jeft without any guide in times of perplexity? No, 
certainly not. God will never leave his children to wander 
in dark places without any guidance. What is our guide, 
then, in the difficult places of life? We find it in the Word 
of God which is given to us by the inspiration of the IH. ly 
Ghost, and is “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruetion in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works” 
(2 Tim. 3: 16,17). But in those cases where we do not find 
such clear guidance as we wish, what shall wedo? We can 
then go to God in prayer directly, without the intervention 
of any earthly high-priest, and ask him to throw light on 
our way, 80. that we may see where our duty lies. “If any 
of you lack wisdom, Jet him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him ” 
(James 1:5). This means “ any child” as well as man. So 
each child in this school may have divine guidance as well 
as David. 

Now stop and ask if any of your scholars ever took a wrong 
step in life? Of course, allof them have. Ask again if this 
false step was taken in response to any inquiry of the Lord, 
either by the study of his Word orin prayer? Certainly not. 
No scholar will ever be able to say, “I acted as the Word 
told me to act, and it proved to be sinful,” or “I acted in 
response to God’s answer to me in prayer, and it led me into 
sin.” The times\in which we have been Jed into sin have 
been the times if which we have gone ahead without divine 
guidance. We must learn to ask of the Lord what his will is. 
We can do this in small things as well as in things great, and 
in all cases we shall be sure to be guided ariglit. 

New York City. 


KASS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ROBABLY there are recent members of this department 
who may not be familiar with the early history of 
David, but certainly there are many who can recall some of 
last year’s lessons. From them, if questioned, the new schol- 
ars may hear of the shepherd boy who tended his father’s 
sheep in the fields of Bethlehem. They will not have for- 
gotten the sling and the stone which slew the giant, nor 
David and his harp in the palace, then hated by King Saul, 
and loved by his son Jonathan. 

In what book of the Old Testament are most of our lessons 
for this quarter? There are two books called “ Samuel,” 
named for the ‘prophet Samuel, whose whole life of service 
was in keeping with the answer he once gave to a call from 
the Lord. Where was he sleeping when lie heard his name 
spoken in the night? What did the child answer? These 
two books give the life story of Samuel and the part he Lore 
in the times in which he lived to be an old man; for the 
books are records, the first part of which perhaps Samuel 
helped to keep. The books begin with the prayer of Han- 
nah, and her song of praise when her son was given; they 
show his work as judge and prophet, and also give the history 
of King Saul and David. 


David Crowned.—Intermediate teachers who like pictures 
and symbols (which, if appropriate, are as helpful as in the 
primary class) may have, for this quarter, above the name of 
David, a crown. Better than one of yellow crayon would be 
one prepared at home, cut out of gilt paper, ready to pin on 
the blackboard. The selected verses presuppose a knowledge 
of David’s having heard the news that King Saul and his son 
Jonathan-had been killed in battle with the Philistines, who 
fought against Israel; then David knew that he was to be king. 
For seven years David had been hunted by Saul. Part of the 
time David was in a great cave, captain over four hundred, 
and at last over six hundred, brave men of war, ready to go 
to battle or share his rough, dangerous life, In the chapter 
before our lesson you will find how David was told of the 
death of his enemy, and there you may read the beautiful 
words of sorrow as David grieved over the death of Jonathan, 
whom he loved. Even though he was to be crowned a king, 
David spoke no word of joy. 

Inquired of the Lord.—David did not forget what is stated 
in the golden text for tliis lesson. Who reigns and rules? 
David was a man of prayer. He had learned to trust in God, 
that he was his help and strength. He worshiped-as he 
prayed, and said, “ The Lord is a great God, and a great King 
above all gods.” He was in the habit of asking the Lord for 
strength and guidance. His prayer was this: ‘‘ Lead me in 
thy truth, and teach me: on thee do I wait all the day.” 
He prayed not only when he was in doubt or danger; he 
prayed every day, and said, “In the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee, and willdpok up.” When he was pur« 
sued by enemies, he said, “ Save me from all them that per- 
secute me, and deliver me.” He gave thanks and praise for 
mercies, and said, “ I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and 
delivered me from all my fears.” He confessed when he had 
sinned, saying, “ Be merciful unto me, for I have sinned 
against thee.” In how many ways were David’s prayers un- 
like the Pharisee’s, who “ stood and prayed with himself” ? 
How was he like the publican? More than once or twice we 
read that, before he decided to go to make battle, David 
inquirel of the Lord. “After this,” after these years of 
prayer and trial, when he knew that he could have a home 
and a dwelling-place aftcr his wanderings and his cave life, 
it is not strange that he inquired of the Lord where he 
th ld go. 

Hebron.—The Lord ansvered David, bidding him go to 
Hebron. Show location on map. David took his family and 
the trained men who) al been with him, men skilled in war 
and wise in peace, and their home was in Ilebron. It was 
then an old city. Long, long before that time, Abraham 
pitched his tent there under the oak-trees, and close by he 
bouglit a cave for a burying-place. Hebron was in the land 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, which was David’s own 
tribe, 

Anointed.—The men of Judah were glad, for they knew 
what David had done in the years before, when he was a brave 
captain, so brave and so honored that Saul envied him. They 
came to David, and, no doubt, in an assembled company with 
the priests Dayid was anointed, set apart as their king, already 
chosen of Godj and chosen by the people as the holy oil was 
poured upon his head. This anointing was when David was 
thirty years old, but it was not his first anointing. Ten or 
twelve years before, Gud sent Samuel the prophet to the home 
of Jesse in Bethlehem, for he said, “I have provided me a 
king among his sons.” In vain seven men passed by, for not 
one was the chosen wan. Then they sent to the sheepfold 
for David, the youngest son; le came in fresh, fair, and rosy, 
bringing with him the sweet air and smell of the field. And 
the Lord said to Samuel, “ Anoint him: for this is he.” 

The Son of Siul.—A man who had been one of Saul’s great 
captains took a son of Saul named Ish-bosheth, forty years 
old, and made him king over the people of Israel in the 
northern part of the land. David reigned king over Judah 
in Hebron seven years and six mvunths. The Lord blessed 
him, for we read, “ David waxed s'ronger and stronger, and 
the house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker.” 
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Louisviile, Ky. 
XSKaQwY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


fers primary teacher will find the turning from the 

jessons in the New Testament to those in the Old 
a difficult matter, and about all that can be done on this first 
Sunday of the quarter will be to pick up the threads of his- 
tory in the life of King David where we dropped them six 
months ago. As children readily recall facts that have been 
presented through the eye, the difficulties will be very mach 
lessened if the Jesson roll for the last quarter of 1895 has * 
been preserved. 

Central Truth.—The Lord reigns. 

Introduction to the Lesson.—What have IL here? A bird’s 
nest. As the mother and father bird have left this home 
with all their children, I brouzht it, that we might learn a 
lesson of God’s care over his creatures. How many of you 
have ever watched birds building their nests? Who taught 
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them how to choose the wisest place for the nest, and how to 
so fasten it to the tree that neither wind nor rain should 
take it from its place? 

Come (some one chosen by the ieacher) and look at this 
nest, and tell me if you see any difference between the inside 
and outside in the stuff of which this nest is made? Who 
taught the bird to choose the strong grass and sticks for the 
olltside of the nest, and the soft fine hair and the wool for 
the lining? Yes, God guided. Let us be glad, for, as the 
text says, “The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice.” 

Did any of you ever see a bird’s nest made of mud, and 
fastened in the corner of the eaves? Did you ever think 
how it is that the swallow, who builds this kind of a nest, 
should know the difference between wet sand, which will not 
hold together when dry, and the clay that makes such a 
strong, safe, warm house? “The Lord reigneth,” ete, If 
God so cares for the birds and the plants, and guides their 
short lives, how much more he must care for us, his never- 
dying children! ‘The Lord reigneth,” etc. 

Do you know where many of the birds go when the cold 
weather comes? Have you ever wondered how they found 
their way south into the warm country? Who tells them 
when it is time to go, and when to return? Ye, God guides 
them. Let the earth rejoice. “The Lord reigneth,” ete. 

Do you see this beautiful ower which I have here? Its 
roots were in the ground all winter. Do you know why the 
cold and the storms of winter did not kill the plant? God 
sent the snow as a warm blanket, and kept the roots warm. 
Then, when it was time to grow, the snow melted, and trickled 
down into the ground, and told the plant it was time to 
awake. ‘The Lord reigneth,” «tc. 

(Teachers will find that this constant repetition of the text 
is as plewsing and helpful to the child as is the oft-repeated 
refrain in the songs they sing. It might be well here to sing 
“Do you know how many stars every night go floating by ?” 
as it carries this same thought that the Lord is watching 
over and caring for a/1 his creatures.) 

Historical Setting.— Who were God’s chosen people? In 
what land were they slaves? Whom did God send to lead 
them out of Egypt and into the land of Canaan? Forget- 
ting how wonderfully God had guided and cared for them, 


and wanting to be “ like other folks,” what tall, handsome . 


young man did they choose for their king? Was he a good 
king? 

Because King Saul dixobeyed God, Samuel the prophet 
was sent to choose another man in his place, Out in the 
fields, tending the sheep, there was a boy whom God was 
preparing to be this king. Do yon know his name? David 
did not know, when he was leading his sheep on the 
hills of Bethlehem, that he would one day rejoice that he 
had learned to know all the caves and the safe hiding-places 
in this very land; but when the wicked King Saul tried to 
kill him, David must have rejoiced that he had before this 
time of danger learned all about this land, and knew now 
where to hide safely away from Saul and his soldiers, Don’t 
you see how God was all the time guarding David's life? He 
always guides his obedient children, “The Lord reigneth,” 
etc. 

During these seven long years of wandering David was 
learuing to know the people, both his friends and his ene- 
mies, and how best to govern them when the time came for 
him to become the king. It was true, Samuel had anointed him 
king years before, but the people did not know this, but they 
carried out God’s plan by crowning David king of Judah 
(locate), “The Lord reigneth,” etc. (Show the lesson pic- 
ture.) As God guided David's life, so he guides the lives of 
his people now. How safe God’s children are! “The Lord 
reigneth,” etc. Will you be his obedient child? Then he 
will guide you. 

Pailadciphia, 


ASAE 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


EBRON.—This was the natural center and capital cf all 

the wild district in which David had spent so many 

weary and anxious days when hunted by Saul and his emissa- 
ries, From the heights over the city he could view again the 
scenes of many a peril and hair’s-breaith escape. This lent 
vividness to the contrast between past and present; and in 
the marvelous reverse of fortune the eves of the Orient would 
see the manifest hid of God. The place had also all the 
charm of antiquity. Its age was evidently a matter of pride 
in Israel. It was built, so says the historian (Num. 13 : 22), 
“seven vears before Zoan in Egypt.” Josephus records the 
Opinion that it was the oldest city in the country, and even 
more ancient than Memphis in Egypt. Its age, in his time, 
he reckons to be two thousand three hundred years. Beyond 
this, it enjoyed the prestige attaching to the burial-place of 
the great first fathers of the people. Nothing would seem 
more natural to the Eastern mind than that, in the place 
where great Abraham slept, the ruler of his children should 
have his seat. This, in less turbulent times, would doubtless 
have secured for Hebron the permanent honor of being the 
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royal city. But strategic considerations then were para- 
mount, and, in this respect, it could not enter into competition 
with Jebus. 

“THEY TOLD Davip THAT THE MEN OF JABESH-GILEAD 
WERE THEY THAT HAD BurieEp SAvL,” EtTc.—Jabesh-gilead 
is not yet identified, but it must be looked for in the neigh- 
borhood of the Wady Yabis, which runs up into Gilead from 
the Jordan valley east of Beiran. The ruins of this ancient 
stronghold, still frowning darkly over the vale, show what a 
bold rush these men must have made to achieve their kindly 
purpose. Saul, in his earlier days, had proved a true friend 
and benefactor to them, This had begotten in them an al- 
most dog-like devotion and fidelity, which brought them to 
the dead man’s side in the hour of his deepest shame. The 
indignity of exposure after death was so repugnant to the 
soul of Israel that théy would not inflict it even upon a foe. 
When the prophet would indicate the greatest reproach that 
could be put upon Jehoiakim, he says, “ He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem” (Jer. 22: 19). The eagerness with 
which, at a funeral in the East, men push forward to take a 
share in carrying the body, arises from the belief that the 
burial of the dead is a work in which it is peculiarly meri- 
torious to bear a part. For their kindly deed David did not 
scruple to invoke the blessing of God upon them. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KAS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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The Lord reigneth : let the earth rejoice. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“ He leadeth me.” 

** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 


ASA 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


AVID.—Where was David born? (1 Sam. 20: 6.) 
Who was hisfather? What kind of young man was he? 
(1 Sam. 16: 18; 17: 34, 35.) For what lofty position was he 
selected, and in what way? (1 Sam. 16: 6-13.) What 
proof did he give of his courage and skill? (1 Sam. 17: 38- 
54.) What came to pass between him and Saul? (1 Sam. 18 
and 19, etc.) What between him and Jonathan? (1 Sam, 18: 
1-5; 19: 1-7; 20: 24-42.) 

2. Direction (v. 1).—‘ After this” —after what? (2 Sam. 
1: 1-18.) Why did David “inqnire of the Lord” before 
taking any step? What motives alone should influence men 
in deciding on a change of abode or accepting a new position ? 
Where was Hebron? Why was that the best place for David 
to go? 

3. OBEDIENCE (vs. 2,3).—What would have been the result 
if David had learned God’s will, but not carried it out? 
Why should we, like David, gather around us a group of 
people who will join in all our advancement? If only the 
men had gone to Hebron, and not carried their households 
with them, what would have happened ? 

4. Kinpyess Rewarpep (vs. 4-7).—How had Saul won 
the love of the men of Jabesh-gilead? (1 Sam. 11: 1-11.) 
How did they obtain Saul’s body? (1 Sam. 31: 8-13.) Why 
was it wise in David to recognize this kind deed, though done 
to a foe? What reward for kindness always comes from God ? 
What, soon or late, from men? 

5. Kixc rx Hesron (ve. 8-11) —What sert of man was 
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Abner? Ish-bosheth? Why was it significant to say, “ made 
him king”? Where was Mahanaim? Gilead? Jezreel? 
Ephraim? Benjamin? Who were the Ashurites, and where 
did they live? What did “all Israel’’ include? Why was 
it well for David to be satisfied for the time to be king over 
only a part of his promised realm ? , 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who was David? 2. Who had been king of the Israel- 
ites? 3. What son became king in his place? 4. Who made 
David king? 5. What town was his capital? 6. How did 
he treat Saul’s friends, who had buried him? 7. How long 
was he king in Judah? 
Boston, Mass. 
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=a. 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. From what battle had David recently returned? 2, 
What two-men had just been killed? 3. In what part of 
Canaan was Hebron? 4. For what act did David commend 
the men of Jabesh-gilead? 5. How lomg did David reign 
over Judah? 

4@ These questidns are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers: Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ LY D> 
Lesson Summary 


OR years David had known that he was destined for the 
kingship, but he scrupulously refrained from any at- 
tempt to seize the distinguished honor. Saul is now dead, 
and Jonathan, who was heirto the throne. Still David shows 
no unseemly haste. But he does inquire of the Lord, not to 
urge his own advancement, but to learn the Lord’s will. 
Thus he is led to Hebron, where the people arise and anoint 
him king of Judah. His first official act is to honor those 
who had honored his fallen predecessor. He learns who 
showed respect to the dead king, and suitably recognizes their 
deed. Rivalry and antagonism arise by the scheming of 
Abner, but David and his people move on serenely in their 
divinely appointed way. For seven and a half years he 
abides unruffled in his restricted sway at Hebron, still await- 
ing God’s time and God's way for the enlargement of his 
sphere. 


oS. 


Added Points 

To inquire of the Lord is always of value. Fulness of 
answer may come only by frequency of asking, but keep on 
praying and all will be disclosed, 

He who walks where God directs, walks to his own coro 
nation. The crown of life certainly awaits the faithful. 

Deeds of kindne:s should never be forgotten here as they 
will not by the Lord hereafter. Toward the men who 
buried Saul, David showed himself a man after God’s own 
heart. 

What if rivalry and antagonism meet those whom God is 
leading? Before him and his hosts enemies shall scatter as 
chaff. 

Fill the narrower sphere faithfully and vontentedly, if 
God has kd thereto. Faithfulness in the less proves ca- 
pacity for the greater. 


‘ KYSY 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


a” oeerne See. Deut. 6:4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke 7:47; 


— Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 
2. OnEYING Gop. Deut. 6: 6-9; Josh. 24: 14,15; | Sam. 15:22; Psa. 

we: 17,18; John 14:23; Rev. 22: 14 

Golden Tert. Re that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
itis that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 

3. Love AND KINDNESS af ALL. Matt. 6:14, 15; 
Luke 6 : 27-38; 1 Cor. 18; Eph. 4: 31, 32. 

Golden Text. As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke 6: 31. 

4, HELPING OTHERS. stat. 5: 13-16; Acts 3:1-8; 
15: 1,3; Rom. 12 : 921; Gal. 6:1, 2. 

Golden Text. By love eere A one another. 

5. OUR NEIGHBORS, J uke 10 : 25-37; James 2: 8-17 

Golden Text. Thou shajt love thy neighbour as thyse! f. Matt. 19:19 
(last clause). 

6. Ovr Dumps NeErenpors (ANIMALS). 
1 Cor, 9:9 
. Golden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merc‘ful. 

uke 6: 

7. CaRrixe FoR OU ouaaven. Psa. 1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-181; Prov. 6:61; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Phil. 
nee Text. E recy one of us shall give an account of himse!lf to God. 

m. 1 

8. Reswriwa TEMPTATION. Prof. ,% : 1; Matt. 6: 
13; Rom. 12 : 21; Eph. 6 : 13-18; Jas.1: 

Golden Text. ‘Be strong in ‘the Lord. ‘ona in the power of his might, 
Eph. 6 : 10. 

% WorKiIne. Gen. 3:19; Prov. 22:28; 
31; 1 Thess. 4: 11; 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 
6. es Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal: 


10. Givine. Prov. 
2 : 3%; 2 Co 


Rom. 8: 


Matt. 25 : 51, 52; 


Acts 28:1,2 
G15: 


; Rom. 


Psa. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 12 : 10; 


Prov. 23: 20, 21; 


Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31 : 10- 


79.10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 19-21; 
r.8:%12;2 Cor. 9:64. 
Golden Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 


Luke 6:38; Acts 


2 Cor. 9,7 


ae wit Livine. Psa. 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12-921; Gal.5:.2 
Golden Text. Happy is that people, whose God is the Lord. Psa, 141: 


15 (last clause). 

12 THe HeavVENLY Home. Matt.6: 2; John 4:1-3; John 3: 11- 
13; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev. 22. 

Golden Text. 1% 1 go and pre 2 qaaee for you, I will come again, 
and re-eive you unto mysel ohn 

8. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LiF 

Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 1 Ret. 2 
























Loving God 
Lesson for July 5 
By Julia E, Peck 


“EXELL me, children, of all you have at home that you 
- dearly love.” 

The children will mention inanimate objects, pet dogs and 
cats, as well as parents, brothers, and sisters, and probably in 
just the order given. They do this because their dolls, toy 
chickens, etc, seem alive to them, are very precious, and 
capable, so the children think, of responding to their affec- 
tion. We will not disturb them in this belief, knowing that 
our children are learning to love in the way that nature 
teaches; for these inanimate objects, which seem to us of such 
slight importance, may to the child typify and teach a 
higher love, and accomplish more than we 
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among the Amalekites. He does not at once proclaim him- 
self his master’s successor, as a successful Oriental general 
would ordinarily do; but, when he has propitiated the neigh- 
boring towns by a share of the Amalekite booty, he goes, 
with his band, to Hebron, or rather to the cities (Havoth) of 
Hebron, making Hebron his center, and distributing his men, 
with their families, in the neighborhood, but so that their 
presence should not excite alarm. 

Hebron was naturally chosen, as being the capital of Judah ; 
for Jerusalem, though on its edge, was just within the tribe 
of Benjamin. Hebron, too, as we learn both from the Penta- 
teuch and from the Egyptian records, had, long before the 
conquest, been a place of importance, and, as the burial-place 
of the founders of the nation, wasa holy city. It was, too, 
in the center of the mountain country, out of the range of 
Philistine raids, at a time when the whole of the rest of Israel 
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could give with our clumsy rules and regula- 
tions. We have learned to value those objects, 
in educating our children, which seem to 
appeal to all children alike, feeling assured 
that their instincts are God-given. To make 
light of that which is precious in their eyes is 
not only cruel, but unwise. What they love 
they will work for and care for joyously. 

Through these objects, which they cherish 
and love with a brooding, protecting love, 
they begin to understand something of mother- 
love, and the next step Jeads them to know of 
the love of a heavenly Father. 

Our next discussion, What are we willing 
to do for those we cherish and love? 

Allow the children -to include what and 
whom they please under this category. By 
an appeal to’a love they know we lead them 
to think of a love as yet unknown, and greater 
than they can measure. By an appeal to 
their instinct to work and suffer for those 
they love, they may be taught of our Father's 
willingness to do for us more than we can 
measure or understand, and of a Saviour’s 
willingness to die for us. 

We ask now, Who loves you in your home? 

Do not be disturbed if the reply includes the 
love of pet dogs and cats, for we are soon to 
have an important lesson on mercy and kind- 
mess:toi:animals. . Let the children dwell 
longest on .the work done for them in the 
home (love in action), and let them speak 
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freely of. mother’s pretty gifts to them, but of 
mother’s self-sacrifice and the love expressed 
in her_self-denial the children will not speak 
unless the suggestion comes first from the 
teacher. 

Our children begin to learn of a love that 
is expressed in something more than words of 
affection, and, learning of all that mother does 
for us in love, the next step will be to learn ' 
of all that God does for us in his love. - 

In illustrating this thought we need not to-day speak at 
length of God’s gifts, for of these we taught in our Jesson 
upon “ Other Precious Promises.” We speak rather of God’s 
hand, guiding, leading, and protecting us, holding to the 
thought of love expressed in continuous action, and then 
lead to the climax, in which we use our golden text, “ We 
love him, because he first loved us.” 

We must be careful to teach, in closing, that our love to 
God must be expressed in something more than words or 
prayers, and this especially appeals to the children, as they 
hear that they must be up and doing, because they long for 
action of some kind, and our appeal, in order to reach their 
hearts, must be to their love of activity rather than to their 
feelings or emotions. 

Here we strike the key-note of all our topics for the third 
quarter. We had thought at first glance that the lessons of 
this quarter could not be kept in such close connection as 
those of the two quarters preceding it, but we find we can 
arrange according to a sequence all our lessons, if we choose 
to take as our central thought for our three months’ course, 
“Love expressed in active service.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Centers and Boundaries of the 
Kingdoms 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HE narrative of the mode in which David secured the 
crown of Judah illustrates, in several points, Oriental 
manners and political customs, while, at the,same time, if 
carefully examined, it shows the utter demoralization of the 
Mational life, consequent on the defeat of Gilboa. At this 
moment David was in the Negeb, or South Country of Judah, 
having brought back mach plunder from his retaliatory foray 























was overrun by them. Here, with diplomatic patience, 
David waited until he should have won the affection of his 
tribesmen, who, without his putting himself forward, elected 
and anointed him king. No one, as yet, hai attempted to 
pick up the crown that had fallen from the head of Saul ; for 
the whole country north of Judah was in a state of anarchy, 
the helpless prey of the Philistines. It was only on the east 
side of Jordan, beyond the reach of Philistine raids, that even 
the semblance of national existence remained. The kingdom 
of Israel had not existed long enough for the hereditary prin- 
ciple to become established, and, even in the case of settled 
dynasties, the strict doctrine of succession, according to 
Western notions, has never been adopted, especially when 
the direct heir was a minor. 

The son of Jonathan was passed over by Abner, thoroughly 
loyal to the family, in favor of his uncle, the youngest son of 
Saul, as constantly happens in the Ottoman succession. Ab- 
ner, the vizier and real ruler, brought Ish-bosheth over to 
Mahanaim, and there crowned him. 

Mahanaim, now Mahoreh, a desolate cluster of turf-clad 
mounds, buried in the forests of northern Gilead, and which 
again had a regal visitor when David there received the news 
of Absalom’s tragic end, was selected as the birthplace of the 
resuscitated kingdom, as being out of the reach of the Philis- 
tines. This is the only instance in Jewish history in which 
the east side of Jordan played any important political part. 
So utter had been the defeat of Gilboa that the Israelitish 
chiefs had not attempted to return to their own homes in any 
part of the country, but had all fled across the fords opposite 
Bethshean, and taken refuge in the forest land of Gilead. 
Here at last, but not until David had established himself in 
the far south, did Abner resuscitate the northern kingdom. 
The next verse tells us the order in which he gradually re- 
covered the old boundaries. He first subdued Geshur (“‘Ash- 
urites” in our version being an error for “ Geshurites,” the 
reading in all the old versions) ; thence crossing the Jordan, 
he recovered Jezreel,—that is, southern Galilee, and the rich 





plain of Esdraelon; then Ephraim, the country to the south 

of it; and, lastly, by the recovery of Benjantin, he made the 

boundaries conterminous with those of David's infant kingdom, 
The College, Durham, England. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent Musical Literature * 


N UNUSUAL number of musical books have been 
recently published, some of them of considerable 
importance. At the head might be placed the two his- 
tories of English music which have appeared almost 
simultaneously,—Henry Davey’s History of Engbish 
Music, and Frederick J. Crowest’s The Story of British 
Music. Mr. Davey’s work is of decidedly the greater 
value. It is not, however, written in a popular style, 
but is a work primarily for the student. The author not 
only claims for England the invention of musical com- 
position for voices,—a claim which will now scarcely be 
disputed,—but also the invention of instrumental com- 
position. For an Englishman also he claims the honor 
of making the first known attempt at program-music, 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of the work is the 
description of the original sources and authorities. The 
author takes an entirely different view of the influence 
of Puritanism on the practice of musical art from that 
which has been hitherto generally accepted. He sup- 
ports his statement with convincing facts. The history 
is brought down to the present time; estimates of living 
composers are, however, excluded, the reason for this 
being stated in the Preface. A comprehensive, but not 
adequate, index is added, and a photographic frontis- 
piece of two pages from a choir-book of Henry VIII is 
given. 

Mr. Crowest has written The Story of British Music 
with the evident intention of attracting the general 
reader; he disclaims any attempt at a learned work, 
Beginning from a prehistoric period, concerning which 
we possess absolutely no material for musical history, he 
brings the reader gracefully and successfully down to the 
time of Henry VIII, concluding his volume with the ~ 
promise of another to follow. The student will gain no 
new information, but the music-lover who does not care 
for details will get a good general view of English music 
up to the sixteenth century. The work is quite freely 
illustrated, but many of the illustrations are merely 
adornments to the beautifully printed book, and serve in 
no way as an aid to the text. 

Mr. Newman has done excellent service to English 
musicians by his full and complete presentation of the 
life of Gluck, in a book entitled Gluck and the Opera, 
An adequate biography of the great musician has hith- 
erto been accessible only in French or German. In the 





* History of English Music. By Henry Davey. vo, pp. xi, 518. 
London: J. Curwen & Sons. $2.25, 

The Story of British Music, from the Earliest Times to the Tudor 
Period. By Frederick J. Crowest. 8vo, pp. vi, 306. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

Giuck and the Opera: A Study in Musical History. 
Newman. i2mo, pp. xxiv, 300. London: 
York : Charlies Scribner's Sons. $2.40. 

The Pianoforte Sonata: Its Origin and Development. By J. &. 
Shedlock. 12mo, pp. vi, 245. London: Methuen & Co. $2. 

A Description and History of the Pianoforte and of the Older Key- 
board Stringed Instruments. By A. J. Hipkins. 12mo, pp. 128. 
London and New York ;: Novello, Ewer, & Co. #1. 

Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. By C. A. Ehren- 
fechter. 12mo, pp. xv, 112. London: William Reeves ° 

Delivery in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. By C. A. Ehrenfechter. 
12mo, pp. xv, 64. London: William Reeves. 75 cents. 

Chopin's Greater Works. By Jean Kleczynski. Translated, with 
additions, by Natalie Janotha. 12mo, pp. 115. London: William 
Reeves. $1.75. 

The Evolution of Church Music. By Rev. F. Landon Humphreys. 


By Ernest 
Beriram Dobell; New 


12mo, pp. 179. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

The History of Mendelgsohn’s Oratorio “ Elijah.” By F. G. Ed- 
=. 12mo, pp. x, 141. London and New York : Novello, Ewer, & 
Co. $1.40. 

A en ET Dictionary of Fiddlers. By A. Mason Clarke: 
16mo, pp. vii, 360. London: William Reeves. #2. 

Sketches of the English Glee Composers. By David Baptie. 12mo, 
pp. vii, 235. London: William Reeves. $1.75. 

Wagner's Heroes. By Constance Maud. ‘2mo, pp. 234 London 
and New York; Edward Arnold. $1.25. 






















































































































































































































introduction the author, in an essay of much practical 
gvod ‘sense, outlines the method he intends to pursue in 
relating the life and works of the master. The bulk of 
the volume is occupied with the details of this life, inci- 
deutal to which are descriptions of Gluck’s operas. Part 
II considers Gluck’s relations to the intellectual life of 
his period, which necessitates a consideration of the 
opera and of esthetic principles for a century previous. 
The book is intensely interesting, and is an important 
contribution to musical literature. 

To the student of musical forms, and to the pianist in 
particular, Mr. Shedlock’s The Pianoforte Sonata should 
be a welcome work, With the exception of the intro- 
diction, technical terms are used to such an extent as to 
make the book uninteresting, if not unintelligible, to one 
not a musician. In the lengthy introductory chapter a 
general survey is given of the whole field to be traversed ; 
then the composers are taken up chronologically, some 
biographical particulars are given and their works con- 
sidered in detail and analyzed. Chapter II will have a 
#:ecial attraction for lovers of musical curiosities. 
Kuhnau, who, though not the first, was one of the 
exrliest, composers of program-music, is under considera- 
tion, and « minute description is given of his six Bible 
sonutas,—two of which, The Combat between David and 
Goliath and Saul Melancholy, and Transformed by 
Means of Music, have just been published by Novello. 
Tie history is brought down to the present day, and 
closing chapters treat of the sonata in England, modern 
sonatas, duet-sonatas, etc. The book is liberally sup- 
plied with musical illustrations, 

Mr. Hipkins’s book, A Description and History of the 
Pianoforte and of the Older Keyboard Stringed Instru- 
ments, is the latest addition to Novello’s Music Primers. 
It is divided into three parts. Part I considers the 
pianoforte since the introduction of iron into its con- 
struction, or, in other words, from 1820, and treats ir 
detail of its various component parts, the strings, fram- 
ing, action, and soon. Part II is historical, and treats 
of keyboard stringed instruments which preceded the 
pianoforte to 1800. Part III is again historical, and 
treats of the early pianoforte before the introduction of 
iron in its constructiop, 1709-1820. A glossary and index 
of names are added, The work is valuable, presenting 
in a concise and intelligible manner tne whole subject- 
mat'er. 

Mr. Ehrenfechter’s two books on the science of piano- 
torte playing deserve to be carefully read by all piano 
students. His Technical Study in Pianoforte Playing 
is not new, but it has been so popular that this, the 
third edition, has been demanded. It is an exposition 
of the Deppe method, about which Miss Fay wrote so 
enthusiastically some years ago, the author frequently 
referring to her book, and often making liberal quota- 
tions from it. The subject is considered in all its rela- 
tions, position at the instrument, touch, legato, scales, 
arpeggios, and, though one may not endorse the method, 
it can certainly do no harm to become scquainted with 
it in this admirably clear statement, Mr. Ehrenfechter’s 
other volume, Delivery in the Art of Piano Playing, 
was called forth by the popularity of the first, and is 
presented as a sequel to it. It treats of measure, phras- 
ing, and tempo. Both volumes are freely illustrated 
with musical examples, 

Chopin’s Greater Works is a continuation of a series 
of lectures by Kleczynski, a volume of which was pub- 
lished in an English translation a few years ago. In 
this series consideration is given to the preludes, ballads, 
nocturnes, polonaises, and mazurkas, It is of much 
interest to students of the piano, and of Chopin in 
particular, The book is illustrated by two portraits of 
Chopin, a portrait of the Princess Czartoryska, his pupil, 
and a facsimile of Chopin’s musical autograph. 

The title of the Rev. Mr. Humphreys’s book—The Evo- 
lution of Church Music—is pretentious, and leads one to 
expect more than he will get. As far as the actual evo- 
lution of church music is concerned, nothing new is 
given; we receive only the conventional story 4s it has 
been told over and over aguin. But in Chapter IV the 
author has reached the present time, and gives his views 
upon the uses and abuses of modern church music. His 
remarks apply particularly to the music of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but the principles underlying them 
apply everywhere. He speaks always with moderation 
and earnestness, and there is throughout the book evid- 
ence of the sincerity of his purpose. All who are working 
conscientiously for the purificatién and advancement of 
church music will find profitable reading in this book. 

Mr. Edwards’s recital of the story of the inception, 
composition, and first performance of Mendelssohn's 
great oratorio, is a story of wonderful interest, graphi- 
cally told. A number of Mendelksohn’s letters, many of 
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them published for the first time, are incidentally given, 
and also some pleasant anecdotes. The book is illustra- 
ted with several portraits and two facsimiles of Mendels- 
sohn’s autograph, one of these being quite a lengthy 
letter written in English. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers, by A.-Mason 
Clarke, is fully described by its title. It makes a handy 
volume of reference, and has the practical value of ena- 
bling the musician to see at a glance who have been 
eminent in composing for, or playing, the violin, violon- 
cello, and double bass. It is illustrated with eight 
portraits. 

Sketches of the English Glee Composers, by David 
Baptie, is another little volume in the-nature of a dic- 
tionary. The composers are not arranged alphabetically, 
but chronologically. There is a biographical notice of 
each composer, a list of his or her works, and indications 
of the character of the music. The list of compositions 
together with a chronological and an alphabetical index 
makes the book useful. 

Wagner's Heroes, by Constance Maud, has nothing at 
all to do with Wagner’s music. The book is a series of 
four stories of the heroes whom Wagner has chosen to 
immortalize in his operas, related in attractive form for 
children. It is a pleasant and unobjectionable story- 
book. 


- CAS 


The Theology of the Apostles Peter and Paul in their Own 

ords. By Augusius Schultze, D.D., President of Mora- 

vian College, Bethlehem, Pa. (12mo, pp. xii, 137. Beth: 
lehem: The Comenius Press, $1.) 


In this little volume the material is entirely from the 
New Testament, without note or comment. Only the 
arrangement and the headings are the work of Dr, 
Schultze, who very properly uses the Revised Version 
(preferably the American renderings), as better adapted 
to set forth accurately the teachings of these two apostles, 
The teachings of Peter precede those of Paul. In each 
case the matter from the recorded utterances or writings 
is classified into seven chapters, with an introductory 
division, The order, in the main, is that usual in trea- 
tises on systematic theology, but three chapters are vir- 
tually assigned to what is ordinarily called soteriology. 
These three are entitled, respectively, ‘Christ the 
Saviour,” ‘“ Personal Salvation,” and “Christian Vir- 
tues” (and graces), special emphasis being placed upon 
the last. The sub-divisions of the Pauline teachings 
are, of course, more numerous, as four-fifths of the matter 
is included under this general head. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is made to contribute to the Pauline theol- 
ogy, but citations from it are placed in brackets. The 
small volume will be very convenient for students of 
biblical theology (in the technical sense). Dr. Schuliza, 
in his Preface (p. v), makes this very wise reflection: 
“In regard to both of these apostles, it will be of interest 
to note, not only what and how much they have to say 
about certain cardinal truths, but also how little about 
other points which many Christians regard as of para- 
mount importance.” A full Index of Scripture Texts 
makes the book an easy one to consult. 

oe 
Jesus, the Word of God. By C. E. Chase. 
Joseph, Mo.: Combe Printing Co. $1. 

A new harmony has appeared with the above title. 
Its compiler is a teacher by profession in the high school 
at St. Joseph, and by choice in the Sunday-school of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in that city. The 
Revised Version is used, but without any marginal read- 
ings or renderings. Mr. Chase has evidently bestowed 
great labor upon the volume, which presents his own 
views of the chronology and arrangement, but without 
any explanations whatever. To offset this disadvantage, 
he has carefully collated the views of such well-known 
writers as Andrews, Broadus, Farrar, Gardiner, Robin- 
son, and Tischendorf, arranging a comparative table to 
indicate the order accepted by each. In this table the 
numbers refer to those of the sections in Mr. Chase’s 
harmony. Such a book is a proof of the earnestness 
with which the New Testament is now studied by lay- 
men and Sunday-school teachers. Whether the method 
the compiler has adopted is the best to be employed in 
the preparation of such a help to study, may be doubted. 
Whenever a difficult question arises, the reader must 
consult some other authority to discover the reasons for 
the various arrangements. 


(8vo, pp. 377. St. 
50.) 
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Evolution and the Immanent God: An Essay on the Natural 
Theology of Evolution. By William F. English, Ph.D., 
Pastor of the First Congregational Chureh, t Windsor, 
Conn. (12mo, pp. 122. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. $1.) 

Dr. English believes heartily in the evolutionary 


theory, and denies that it comes into any real conflict 
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with the principles of true religion and sound philosophy. 
He lays stress, indeed, ou the immanence of God in the 
forces of the world, or, rather, that force and law are his 
direct activity in the world of nature. He believes also 
in prayer, in miracle, in the supernatural, as elements,of 
the actual situation. He conducts his argument with a 
sobriety and good jadgment which will be recognized 
even by those who hesitate at his conclusions. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Meeting of International Lesson Committee; at Hotel 
SIE, TROII s incc nccenaghs Kcckdedes scien cocessent June 19, 20 
Meeting of Int. Executive Committee, at Boston.....June 21, 22 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston..June 23-26 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Schooley’s 
PEG, Fig ca cctiine kgtoecnes iessth Senndnccdsesedés audestt July 6-11 
DASA III on sidin dice Sadeketins sotcctnsieiscteune sdvesiens July 8-10 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park..July 13-18 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Ocean City...July 20-25 
Mbssiaat pel, G6. Weenie | aiieccs cicicctctvescis ene vcdes secoagess July 22-24 
Nebraska, at Omaha... ......06.:cc0e sesceeeee cosenes de dsiak July 28-30 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ...........00:seereeee seesee sees AUQUBt 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ ...............August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence... 0... 00... csecseeee seeee August 25-27 


Missouri, at Jefferson City ..........ccc06 ceccsee seeeeeees August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville ..............200. 0.00064 August 26-28 
Rpinwme, G6 FOOT vives 0 5s <scog srcite sisves epgeccees Saasel August 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford...... Lascbompeaigetet October 6-8 
NS OR CR rcsh ican dddstenes sunbphdes aoieds povee vatwicaned October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlingtom...........ccc0sssee cee cose coeeee October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle ...............c000 seescseee eevee October 13-15 
POON, BE TET hatin c cdiscse snsscsces acces” coves deeds October 13-15 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 16-18 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo.............006..sses seseeeees November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville........ ....ce00 ccsescseseeee November 17-19 
Utah, at Salt Lakee City .iess. cccossccesscocses ctesccce November 27-29 
British North America 
MTATIG, OO TAOOMIDD. vse: povgsesee arsenite sages” svshseneteesteaie July 4 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock........,....c...cccseeees October 13-15 


Ontario, at London 
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Summer Outings of Hampton 
Indian Students 


[ Annie Beecher Scoville inthe Southern Workman. | 
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HERE is nothing so powerful, so subtle, so perma- 
nent and intangible, as an influence. ‘ 

No educator can do withoutkll kinds,and the question 
is how to get and apply the right sort at the right time. 
You can’t bottle it up, nor bury it, nor prepare it from the 
best of grandmother's receipts. No, it is as obstinate as 
Mahomet, an however big a mountain you may be, 
when you want a special influence, you’ll be forced to 
go to it. That is why twoseore blue-coated boys and — 
several Hampton teachers were threading New York 
streets early one June morning. Two workmen passed 
swinging their tin pails, and one exclaimed : 

“ Hello! there are the Armstrong boys; ” and that was 
just what they were, the Indian company of General 
Armstrong’s school regiment. There they marched on 
their way to anew influence. Each of these young men 
coming from many states and various homes and condi- 
tion of civilization was sent to Hampton by Uncle Sam 
with the curt message: 

“He is a man in the rough—turn me out a citizen.” 

And Hampton brought to bear all the influence of 
order, schoolroom, shops, military discipline, beauty, 
religious and social life, during the year, and the trim, 
blue-coated student could hardly be recognized as the 
unkempt boy of the fall before, but the wise Alma Mater 
said :—“ There are several things he lacks. What can 
I do next?” 

And it is right at that halt and. question that Hamp- 
ton’s theory of education should be explained. Her 
creed is that it is as foolish to say be¢ause a Greek or 
Latin course is good, every boy should have one, as to 
say every man should be a carpenter. The best educa- 
tion is given by looking first at the possibility of the 
man and then at the place be will probably have to fill 
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in the world, and then training him to 
pake the most of himself in that place. 

This ideally carried out would mean a 
different course for every student—practi- 

-cally it means offering a good course in 
agriculture, trades, teaching, nursing, 
cooking, etc., to all her students, and 

carefully following up ber returned stu- 
dents in the ‘communities where they 
settle, so as to know the need of each and 
every one. 

One outcome of this care has been what 
is called the Indian Outing System. 

The Indian comes to Hampton not first 
and foremost for reading, writing, or trade, 
but civilization—that is, all of the above 
and the knowledge how to use them be- 
sides. The colored boy can go back to his 
own home during vacation to try and be 
tried by the life that awaits him, but the 
Indian who comes a thousand miles to 
school enlists for three years or the “‘ war,” 
and so loses that spur. The Government 
aid removes another incentive, and the old 
tribal instincts to draw in among them- 
selves cannot be wholly overcome where 
there are a hundred and fifty Indians to- 
gether. And that is why atthe end of the 
year their Alma Mater said: “ What 
shall I-do next for them that they shall 
not simply be educated Indians, but 
American citizens,” 

The answer came years ago when the 

impetuous General started north with a 
party of boya and girls to find homes for 
them on Berkshire farms. ‘‘ That’]l teach 
them what it means to be citizens, quicker 
than years of books.” And that is why, 
when the last days of school had come, 
and the promotions had been read—the 
Indian party with their teachers steamed 
away from the dock while the chimes 
played “Home, Sweet Home” and “I 
hope my mother will be there.” 
' Thé first night, as the darkness fell and 
the lights of school and fort grew fainter 
and fainter and at last dipped beneath the 
waves, rows of boys sat on the upper deck 
and sang the school songs and talked over 
the past year with its successes and fail- 
ures.... ad 

Before he left, the young Virginia purser 
on the ship came to one of the teachers to 
express his pleasure at the order of the 
Indians. He said he had expected at least 
a racket with such a party on board and as 
to that evening, “ Why, ten men could 
not have kept a party of white boys on 
board, and I don’t sée how you ladies 
managed it.” We were pleased and proud 
to tell him that the Indians.gave no 
trouble on these trips. 

At last the weary night ended, early 
breakfast was finished, and we went away 
through the quiet streets to scatter by 
different trains for our summer homes. 

Let us follow a few, and see what the 
influence of a summer can do for them. 

It is difficult for us to know where to 
begin to inquire. There were boys in that 
party who, when they came to school, had 
to be taught ‘how to get into bed, their 
way being to take the blankets off and roll 
upinthem. There are girls working in 
New England homes this summer who a 
year ago would not wear hats, and could not 
go up and down stairs. Do you think you 
can count up the new thoughts and feel- 
ings awakened by their summer influences? 

One boy ofesixteen or seventeen whose 
childish eyes had seen all the horror of a 
long and bloody war-path, went to an old 
couple to wash dishes, drive cows, milk, 
and help round. Their praise was that he 
was such a good and gentle boy. Truly it 
is the present only we live in. If they 
had known the past! 

In another home two dark-eyed lassies 
did the housework, and harnessed and 
drove the pony for the lady of the house. 

* ‘Two boys who had never been north 
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| ‘before, when seated before a bountifully 





spread table persisted in beginning with 
pie andcake, The mistress at first thought 
they despised the rest of the meal, but soon 
found that they did not believe any one 
could have some of each, but were ex- 
pected to take their choice, which they 
did. One boy told another that, “the 
reason some of those homes are so sweet 
and happy is because they read the Bible 
every day,” while another settled his value 
of family prayers by saying: “ They read 
the Bible every morning, and of course you 
can’t understand it, but it makes you think 
of God any way.” 

They not only cannot talk iudian, but 
they listen to plenty of good English 
conversation on practical subjects, and are 
forced to take part in it, and that stands 
for months of study in English. 

It is hard for them to understand why 
two boys of the same size do not get the 
same wages, but it is one of the best things 
in their summer training to learn that 
brain and speed and good temper count as 
much as muscle in estimating a man’s 


“value. 


The whole matter of earning their own 
way and learning to wisely save and spend 
their money is a big part of the Indian’s 
education, without which neither books 
nor trades can save him, 
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Better Supervision 


[The Rev. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Pa.. in the Reformed hurch 
Messenger.) 


OMPARE the Sunday-school with 
the public school if you wish to see 
the disadvantages under which the former 
is compelled to labor, and to feel the urgent 
necessity for skilful supervision of Sunday- 
school work. The child attends the public 
school for five or six hours during five days 
of the week, the Sundayschool during 
less than two hours on one day out of 
seven. The teachers in the public schools 
are expected to make special preparation 
for their work, to pass an examination on 
the branches to be taught, and on the best 
methods of teaching, and to study the in- 
dividual, both in the schoolroom, and on 
the playground, so as to adapt the instruc- 
tion to the special needs of each pupil in the 
class. The Sundayrschool teacher has 
often no bigher qualification than a devout 
desire to do good. His zeal has not been 
supplemented by any special study of the 
nature of teaching or of the needs of those 
who come.to be taught. 

The world seldom sees the blunders of a 
physician, because these are buried in the 
cemetery. The blunders of a lawyer are 
sometimes seen dangling from the gallows. 
The mistakes of public-school teachers are 
seen in children who are disgusted with 
the schoo]. The mistakes of the Sunday- 


Pschool teacher are seen in persons who 


cherish a dislike for worship and for every 
form of religious instruction. Often the 
only attention which a boy from a godless 
home receives on the religious side of his 
being, is confined to the half-hour lesson 
on a Sunday afternoon. How important 
it is that this lesson be given with the high- 
est degree of tact and skill! 

The instruction in the day-school is 
given in the midst of quiet and good order. 
Time is allotted for study and the prepa- 
ration of lessons. The teacher who fails 
to keep the children busy at profitable 
work is apt to lose his place; for, where 
pay is to be got, there are plenty of appli- 
cants for every vacancy, The multitude 
of classes which must be taught at Sunday- 
school in one room causes a very bedlam 
of noises, and makes it impossible to 
secure the best conditions for successful 
teaching. If, either by reason of unfavor- 
able surroundings or from lack of ability 





to govern, a teacher fails to control a class 
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at Sunday-school, where can a substitute 
be found to assume the ungrateful task? 
The fear of giving offense may force the 
retention of a teacher in cases in which a 
change would be better for all concerned. 

Doubly great is the difficulty of securing 
a superintendent able to cope with all 
these obstacles to success. Intelligent 
supervision is considered indispensable in 
every factory, in every railway system, in 
every large school or system of schools. 
Thousands of dollars are offered to secure 
and retain the right man, Ask the 
average man what are the duties and func- 
tions of the superintendent of a factory, a 
railway, or 4 city system of schools, and 
the answer will at once reveal how vague 
and indefinite are people’s ideas of super- 
vision. In the case of a Sunday-school 
superintendent, the idea seldom includes 
very much beyond the opening and 
closing of the school, and the finding of 
volunteers to take charge of the classes 
whose teachers are absent. Equally hazy 
and inadequate are the ideas on the nature 
of teaching cherished by many of those 
whom the Church, in her extremity, has 
called to the office of managing the 
Sunday-school and of supervising the in- 
struction. 

How many assume that talking is teach- 
ing, or that the essence of teaching con- 
sists in asking questions, or that keeping a 
class interested is evidence of good teach- 
ing, or that a lesson has been mastered 
when it has been learned by heart. ‘To 
know by heart is not to know at all,” says 
Montaigne, The words which embody a 
great truth may be lodged in the memory 
without producing a harvest of thought 
and sentiment and purpose in the life of 
the pupil. Just as the grains of wheat 
that are sown in the soil must perish in 
their original form, and be transformed into 
something else, in order to produce a har- 
vest, so must the instruction be changed 
in form, during the process of mental and 
spiritual growth, if it is to bear fruit in 
the heart and life of the individual, In 
the final commission to Peter, the Saviour 
speaks of teaching children and grown 
people, under the figure of feeding the 
lambs and the sheep. Even Plato in his 
Protagoras asserts that knowledge is the 
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foed of the mind. If the food which is 
taken into the stomach remains unchanged, 
the result is dyspepsia, not assimilation 
and growth. If the lessons which a pupil 
gets from the lips of a teacher, or from the 
pages of a book, are simply retained in the 
form in which they are acquired, they do 
not conduce to healthy mental and reli-« 
gious growth, 

To enlighten teachers upon the nature 
of theimwork, to show them how to make 
their instruction pass over into the lifeand 
conduct of the learner, to classify the 
minds of superintendents as to the mani- 
fold duties and functions of that office, to 
inspire the pupils and their teachers, the 
people and their pastors, with loftier ideals 
of Sunday-school instruction, and ‘with a 
due sense of what is to be achieved in 
leading the child from the home to the 
school, from the school to the church, and 
from the church to heaven, is a work vast 
enough to consume all the time and 
energies of one man,—important enough 
to justify the church in setting apart one 
man for the special function of general 
supervision, and grand enough to war- 
rant the summing up of the mission of 
this official in the one great commission, 
“Feed my lambs.” 
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This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. Every precept in its pages 
has been tested by the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Wainut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Nghe eters Bible study includes the study 
of Bible Lands, and the study of Oriental 
habits of thinking and living. 
Trumbull groups certain of his personal studies 
of the Orient for the use of Bible students and 
Bible scholars. 
book of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous 
collection of Oriental illustrations, while it has the 
advantages of both, and more. 


some thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern 
life enhance the value and attractiveness of the 


“ Dr. Trumbull shows the ingenuity of his mind 
in his volume on * The Blood Covenant.’ 
him again well in the preparation for this volume 
by enabling him to detect subtle points of resem- 
blance and relations that would escape ordinary ob- 
servers, but which add enormously to the value of 
such books. This volume is delightfully fresh and 
refreshing in style. 
with pertinent information, and the matter is closely 
related to serious subjects, some of it to matters 
which stand in vital relations to theology and 
practical religion.’ 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in 
large clear type, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $2.50. At booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


In this volume Dr. 
It is very different from a mere 
The book con- 


topical and scriptural indexes, while 


It serves 


It is intelligent and replete 


'—The Independent. 
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{From The Rivulet, by Thomas T. Lynch.] 


HEN the wind is blowing, 
Do notshrink and cower ; 
Firmly onward going, 
Feel the joy of power : 
Heaviest the heart is 
In a heavy air; 
Every wind that rises 
Blows away despa.r. 


With the waves contending, 
See, the ships prevail, 
Winning aid betriending 
From the adverse gale. 
Thus the way contesting 
Souls must hold their course, 
Thus a blessing wresting 
From each hostile fares. 


When the darts but rattle 
On the cowurd’s shield, 

He will quit the battle, 
Sword and self will yield : 

From the fear of failing 
Shall we cease tc pray? 

On the foe’s assailing 

° Throw the shield away ? 


Hopeless, and yet winning, 
‘Thou wilt wiser 

Wit’s end the beginning 
Of new faith in thee: . 

Foes, and winds, and-weather 
To confront resolve : 

Faith and skill together 
Hardest problems solve. 


CS 
Morality of Style 


(Julian W. Abernethy, in Education. ] 


ULTURE muy beso loosely correlated 
with the inner life that even 
through the medium of literary expression 
it may conceal rather than reveal the real 
wan, Indeed, it is the almost universal 
habit, in discussing matters of style, to 
question what is the style of the man, 
rather than whether the style is the man. 
And because style may be either adventi- 
tious or inherent—even a very excellent 
style—it is open to misinterpretation, and 
its character is liable to misconstruction; 
for style has character and is subject to a 
conscience, is moral as well as artistic, 
aud no efforts of realism will succeed in 
divesting it of its moral nature. ... 
Before the letters [of Matthew Arnold] 


| appeared, he was widely regarded as 


intellectually arrogant, supercilious, cold, 
academic in culture, a clever epithet- 
maker and phrase-monger, and a critic 
and reformer whose work was pursued 
for purposes of private intellectual pleas- 
ure rather than for purposes of public 
and universal good. These impressions, 
derived from his essays, will be largely 
modified by the reading of his letters, for 
they reveal essentially a new man with 
new purposes. The most prominent qual- 
ity of his mind and art, it is clearly shown, 
was sincerity; this was the moral ground- 
work of his life, and the substratum of 
his literary style; and those characteris- 
tics of both man and style that have been 
to some unpleasant and even offensive 
were manifestly defects of his qualities 
rather than expressions of himself. 

In the light of this a 2 x are 
much in his life and work that has 
misinterpreted and misvalued woe a 
clear and significant, but the sincerity of 
the man is almost as directly manifested 
in the manner of phrasing his thought as 
‘in the matter of the thought itself. He 
did not trifle with expression for expres- 
sion’s sake, nor did he trifle with his 
reader for reputation’s sake. He wrote 
nothing without aiming to conform his 
expression to the strictest integrity of his 
thinking. It was this seriousness with 
which he regarded his art, doubtless, that 
led him to declare Macaulay uninter- 
esting, “ mainly,’ I think,” he says, “from 
a dash of intellectual vulgarity which I 
find in all his performance.” There was 
for him in the perpetual glitter of 
Macaulay’s smart antitheses something 
akin to Disraeli’s diamond shirt-pin and 
Dickens’s velvet coat. He would have 
nothing but honest stuff in his own style, 
and he quickly detected a false ring in ‘the 
style of others. To be sure he felt a 
natural paternal pride in a well-turned 
phrase, but only as it gave point and 
emphasis to a serious thought. ... . 

“To see things as in themselves they 
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are,” was his literary creed, and he exacted 
yeni aod al ory nena ‘vith hi 
ess was almost a nw m, 
wa never an affectation, as some of his 
criticshave maintained. He never permit- 
ted hia pen to play the p | with words; 
heseleeted and sere and discriminated 
with the most deliberate determination to 
obtain’ coincidence of thought and 
language. Therefore it is that his clean-cut 
sentences stand out in well-ordered suc- 
cessions like the pillars of an ancient 
peristyle, invested with an atmosphere of 
thought as luminous as the Southern 


sky...- 

The bitter constraint of his irksome 
duties did not allow that individual de- 
votion that is necessary to the production 
of the best art, and his artistic scruples 
would not —~ him to write except at 
his best, and upon themes that were rooted 
in his soul, To sell himself to asyndicate 
at so much a line and write himself down 
to the common curiosity of the “ reading 
public,” as our “ great” writers are now 
accustomed to do, to mortgage his divine 
faculty to a greedy publisher, like a 

pular novelist, and thereby put money 
in his purse, would have been repugnant 
and impossible to sucha nature as his. 
He held the Promethean gift too sacred to 
be used for lighting every brush-heap by 
the wayside. He might have compelled 
his intellect to a larger product, but he 
could not have compelled his conscience 
to approve the product. 
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What Constitutes a Good 
Hymn? 
[The Bishop of Wakefield, in The Sunday Magazine. } 


FANHE question at the head of this paper 
is n0 very easy one to answer. A 
hymn is essenually a fourm of devotion. 
It isa channel through which the soul’s 
best and highgst emotious and aspirations 
should flow. A good hymn is something 
like a good prayer—simple, real, earnest, 
and reyerent.. Of course it demands some 
chastened beauty of expression, and sensi- 
tive choice of language. The charm and 
power of a good hymn depend upon sub- 
tle and delicate qualities, which are more 
easily felt than analyz.d. Perhaps a 
purity of tone, admitting no shade of 
affectation or exaggeration on the one 
side, or of stiffness aud uncomeliness on 
the other, would describe the first neces- 
attribute of a really good hymn. + 
‘he highest form of hymn is undoubt- 
edly that of an address to God, and the 
highest form of address to God is that of 
praise. Still, good hymns may be of many 
pes, and we should lose much if we ex- 
uded didactic, narrative, precatory, hor- 
tative, and emotional hymns from our 
hymn-books. If we take the most ancient 
and venerable of all hymn-books—the 
Book of Psalms—as our guide, we shall 
admit hymns of all these types. Never- 
theless, the element of praise should pre- 
dominate, as it does there. Perhaps this 
element of praise is specially needed in a 
self-conscious introspective age like the 
present. We sorely need the bright, 
clear, joyous, untroubled, outward look 
which marked the earlier ages of the 
Church, and which found utterance in 
praise. It was the joy of the Christian 
soul once to sing of ’s glory, and to 
raise his holy name. In these days we 
Tike to sigh over our own sufferings and 
sadness. We turn our gaze within, and 
not without. We prefer uttering the 
heart's sorrows to setting forth the divine 
perfections. There was a manliness and 
unselfishness about the worship of the 
earlier days which we too often lack. 
They could compose a 7e Deum then. 
' Perhaps the most perfect modern ex- 
ample of a hymn of pure praise is Bishop 
Heber’s magnificent “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty.” There are many 
fine hymns of praise, such as the Old 
Hundredth, “ Praise, my suul, the King 
of heaven;” the Christmas hymn 
“Hark! the herald angels sing ;” and 
the Easter hymn, “ Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day ;” which, however, are not direct 
addresses to God, and Bishop Heber’s 
hymn stands almost alone in the splen- 
dor of its heavenward adoration. Faber’s 
hymn, “My God, how wonderful thou 
art,” deserves notice as an act of direct 
adoration, and although, like other hymns 
by Faber, somewhat ae in senti- 
ment, and almost guaintly simple in some 
of its language, it has a peculiar charm of 
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its own, and certainly lifts the worshiper 
towards the Throne above. 

Among jubilant hymns, a very forward 
place must be accorded to Alford’s fine 
outburst, ‘* Ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand,” though it may be that some little 
age of the regard in which it is held may 

due to Dr. Dykes’ noble tune, from 
which the words are quite inseparable. 
Perhaps we may reckon among the best of 
the jubilant hymns Perronet’s “ All hail, 
the power of Jesus’ name,” and I confess 
to a great liking for its popular tune, 
** Miles’ Lane.” Ope more I must add— 
the grand “‘ Jerusalem on high,” by Cross- 
man, sung, of course, to Steggail’s fine 
tune, “ Christ Church,” 

Perhaps precatory hymns should come 
next. ‘They are at least direct addresses 
to God, and often strangely touching and 
helpful. It is hard to select out of the 
large number of beautiful hymns in this 
class. What a priceless possession have 
English Christians in Ken’s and Keble’s 
evening hymns, “Glory to thee,” and 
“Sun of my soul,” to which I would add 
a very beautiful*hymn by the late Canon 
Ellerton, ‘‘ The day thou gavest, Lord, is 
ended.” Then who loves not “ Rock of 
Ages,” and “ Jesu, lover of my soul”? 
Another hymn worth noting here is the 
simple little ‘Thine forever! God of 
love,” by Mrs. Maude—a hymn to be 
found, I think, in every collection. Of a 
far higher type is Dr. Brighi’s exquisite 
eucharistic hymn, “ And now, O Father, 
mindful of the love,” a hymn of wonder- 
ful perfection of language and careful 
exactness of teaching, wedded in all our 
hearts to Dr. Monk’s most beautiful and 
devotional music. A railway official, 
visiting London for the first time, heard 
this hymn sung at St. Paul’s during the 
administration of holy communion, and 
told me afterwards he thought it thé most 
beautiful thing he had ever heard, and he 
could not help thanking God he was a 
Churchman. There are three more hymns 
I should like to call attention to under 
the present head: (1) Another very fine 
and valuable eucharistic hymn, “ Here, 
O my Lord, I see thee face to face,” by 
Dr. Bonar; (2) Archbishop Maclagan’s 
singularly fine hymn, ‘‘ Lord, when thy 
kingdom comes, remember me;” and (8) 
a very excellent hymn by Mr. A. Eubule 
Evans, ‘‘ Lord, to thee alone we turn,” 
set in “Church Hymns” to a beautiful 
tune by Baptiste Calkio. 

There is a class of hymns which per- 
haps we may call emotional, as appealing 
mainly to the feelings. Undoubtedly 
many of these are exceedingly — 
and any collection would be very bald 
and cold without them. Two well-known 
translations from Latin hymns, “ Jesu 
the very thought is sweet,” by Neale, and 
“Jesu, thou joy of loving hearts,” by 
Dr. Ray Palmer, belong to this class, 
We may briefly name Cowper’s “‘ Hark, 
my soul, it is the Lord,” the late Mrs. 
Alexander’s “ When wounded sore,” and 
Miss Elliott's. ‘‘My God, my Father, 
while I stray,” as very pone specimens 
of emotional hymns, Perhaps the gift to 
the Church of “‘ Peace, perfect peace,” by 
the Bishop of Exeter, is one of the best 
additions we have received in modern 
days to our store of hymns of the feelings, 
and I think a hymn like this conscious! 
adds to thecalm and peacefulness of souls 
in these days of hurry and worry. There 
is a hymn of a very different character, 
which I hardly like to pass over, and 
which is very affecting and beautiful: 
“*There were ninety and nine that safely 
lay,” a hymn always associated with the 
American evangelists, Mesers. Moody and 
Sankey, and I think the best of their 
popular hymns. 

Didactic, or instructive, hymns come 
next. Of these I would pick out for 
favorable mention, ‘‘The Church’s one 
foundation,” by Stone; Bishop~Christo- 
pher Wordsworth’s fine ascension hymn, 
“* See the Conqueror mounts in triumph ;” 
the Greek hymn, “Art thou weary?” 
translated by Neale; Sir Henry Baker's 
version of the 23d Psalm, “ The King of 
love my shepherd is;” “O love, how 
deep,” translated from the Latin by 
Neale; Keble’s “ There is a book;” and 
last, though not least, Ellerton’s noble 
hymn for the reopening of a. restored 
church—one of the finest compositions in 
all our treasury of hymns—“ Lift the 
strain of high thanksgiving.” 

Close akin to didactic hymns are narra- 
tive hymns, such as “ While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night,” or Mr. J. 
Hampden Gurney’s, “ We saw thee not 





when thou didst come.” These are no 
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doubt valuable in the way of instruction, 
but the number of them is very small. 
There are a good many excellent Aorta- 
tive hymns, addressed to the ss te such 
as “Soldiers of Christ, arise,” ‘Take up 
thy cross,” “Soldiers, who are Christ’s 
below,” ‘‘ Christian, seek not yet repose,” 
and the popular processional, ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” I cannot, however, 
name this last hymn without recalling a 
passage in Bishop Phillips Brooks’s ‘* Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” in which, speaking 
of the decadence of current Christianity 
from gospel times, he says, “‘ A row of 
comfortable, self-contented, conservative 
gentlemen and ladies standing up, tor 
instance, and singing ‘ Ouward, Christian 
soldiers, marching as to war,’ reminds us 
of how unmilitary and unheroic are the 
lives they live.” It does not seem ille- 
gitimate to use hymns like these addressed 
to the people. They serve to stir the 
somewhat torpid emotions. But I always 
feel a doubt as to a hymn addressed to a 
star, namely, “ Brightest and best of the 
sons of the morning,” and I am never 
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quite sure that I like the form of a hymn, 


however otherwise excellent, addressed to 
a newly baptized infant,—‘ In token that 
thou shalt not fear.” 

There are a few very delightful medi- 
tative hymns, among which I would single 
out Miss Havergal’s ‘ Thy life was given 
for me,” and a very lovely eucharistic 
hymn by Archbishop Maclagan, “ Be 
still, my soul, for God is near,” a hymn 
I should like to see adopted in our church 
hymn-books, 

86 far I have been trying to think of 
hymns of various sorts which I should 
accept at once as good, and as worthy to 
be in any collection, Every one who 
cares for hymns will readily select others 
of no less merit, and there are many 
deservedly popular hymus which I have 
not mentioned. But ought a good collec- 
tion to have any hymns in it which no 
one can really care for? There are cer- 
vr § hymns in all our hymn-books 
which one could never imagine any one 
loving, aud a good hymn should be one 
that can be loved... Are not some of the 
Lenten hymns, for example, and some of 
the Saint’s day hymus, in “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” hopelessly unlov- 
able, especially when accompanied by 
their dreary or difficult tunes? 1 wish 
all compilers of hymn-books would make 
it a fixed principle never to fill a gap with 
a hymn which, though passable and cor- 
rect, would never be missed if omitted. 
Even in the new “ Appendix of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” will be found a 
few wholly uninteresting hymns. For 
example, Doddridge’s ‘‘O God of Jacob,” 
which was good enough in its author’s 
days, is a poor and feeble hymn beside 
many of our later compositiqns, and, witli 
some others, not worth reintroducing to 
our congregations. 

Then what are we to do with hymns of 
false or exaggerated sentiment? There 
are, for instance, three of Faber’s which 


must always be most unreal and almost |. 


unmeaning as sung by any ordinary con- 


gregation. I mean “Hark, hark, my 
soul,” “‘O paradise! O paradise!’ and 
“Jesus is God!” No doubt choirs and 


the young people in the congregation like 
them. The music goes with a swing, and 
the words are rather pretty. What more 
can you wish for? Now, I would not 
argue that one must pare down all one’s 
devotional language to the meager level 
of one’s own personal experience. It is 
good sometimes to have language given 
to us to use which rises above any attain- 
ent of our own. It humbles us, just as 
the language of deep penitence in the 
Confession of the Communion Office hum- 
bles us, by the consciousness of our own 
coldness and dimness of faith ; and it also 
sets us a Standard to aim at and strive 
after. But are we really to go on 
singing— 
“©O Paradise! O Paradise! 
’Tis weary waiting here; 
1} to be where Jesus is, 
To feel, to see him near.” 


Why, there is probably not one single 

n in church, when this is sung, who 
is the least weary of waiting here below, 
or the least in a hurry to depart to 
another world. Again, does any one who 
sings it feel it true to say— 


“ Worth while a thousand yéars of wo, 
To k one little word, 
If by that ‘I believe’ we own 
The Godhead of our Lord” ? 


Sarelv this, which is from what is per- 





haps Faber’s poorest hymn, “Jesus is 


lard for the devotion of mere 
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God,” is too high-flown to form a stand- 
b h f th tggeraied 
eings. Another of these ex 

hymns is Sarah F. Adams’s “ Nearer to 
Thee,”—a hymn so faulty in diction and 
sentiment that almost its only merit is its 
happy and beautiful refrain, which I 
suppose is held to cover a multitude of 
faults. Fortunately “Hymns Ancientand 
Modern” omits the most absurd verse, 
which speaks of ‘‘sun, moon, and stars 
forgot.” 
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Primary 
Teachers! 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, General Secretary 
of the Ohio State Sunday-school Association, 
says’: ‘‘ This is the best book we know of for 
primary teachers.’’ 


Mrs. Wilbur FP. Crafts, President of the 
International Primary Union, says: “ We wish 
every primary teacher might read "’ it. 

Lucy Wheelock, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, says: “No book I have seen gives a 
more loving insight into child life.” 


Eva D. Kellogg, Editor of Primary Educa- 
tion, says: “I have read every word of that 
book. . . . How grateful I am for humanity and 
the children that you have written such a book !” 


Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chicago 
Kindergarten College, says : ‘“‘ No one can read 
that little book without acquiring more loving 
sympathy, more psychical knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs, their struggles, and their victories. 
. . . It ought to be in the hands of every earnest 
parent.” 

Hon. William T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “ Its 
pathos and its delicacy, as well as the educational 
influence pervading it, make it desirable that 
you should publish it."’ 


Many other eminent workers, in day-schools 
and Sunday-schools, also bear witness to the 
merit and far-reaching usefulness of Mr. Patrar- 
son Dv Bors’s book, 


Beckonings 
from Little Fdands 


Handsomely bound in cloth and 
top, 182 pages, illustrated with gns and 
drawings by the author and with process- 
work copies from photographs. Price, $1.25. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, at 
this price, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
103: Wainat St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Steam Yachting 


Underthe American Flag 


* Steamer Ohio, sailing from New York, June 27. A 
60 days’ summer cruise to England, Russia, Finland, 
, Denmark, Norway, and the Midnight Sun. 

oe — $s 5 upwards, conditional upon the 

room occupi Kie choice berths vacant between 
New York ae %. *b.. and return. Party limited. 
Write at once for full particulars to The Thomas For- 
eign Tourist Co. +» 1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
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Three New Books 
” H, Clay Trumbull 


CRAG ERAGE 


Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion, 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s: helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold. 12mo, pp. 160, 


Price, 75 cents 
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In. Tribulation 
r, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one, 
“The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 


the “bright side.” 


ll 


I2mo, pp. 160. 
Price, 75 cents 
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Teachers’=- Meetings 
Their Necessity and Methods 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not 
a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He 
not only shows why this is true, but he tells, with 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed éo be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the 
work of his school ought to know 
this book through and through. ~ 

ann 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at these prices, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


I2mo, pp. 60. 
Price, 30 cents 
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Better than * 
Most Bicycles 


The public is wise in values. ~ It ¢ 
~ judges merit shrewdly. Bicycle. 
of unknown worth will not sell at 
$100—the Columbia price. We 
might just as well offer Hartford 
Bicycles at $100, instead of $70, $65, 
$50, and $45. Yet the 


*50 Hartford 


is a better bicycle than many of 
the machines listing at $100. One 
hundred dollars is the right price 
for the unequalled, unapproached 
Columbia. Fifty dollars is less 
than the right price for patterns 3 
or 4 Hartford. Our prices are the 
same to all. You know what you 
are buying. 


Visit the nearest Columbia agent, or 
send two 2 cert stamps for catalog. 


Pope Mfg. Co. 


General office and factories, Hartford, Conn. 
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Alexander Biddle, Edw 
ohn 8S. Gerhard. 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 


Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St, New York. 





2 Miautes for 


Refreshments 
Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 


Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 10281f N.Front St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 
ge ———_—_ -— 














Educational 


Select Personally Conducted Tour 


Sailing from New York, June 27, to Great Britain 

and the Continent of Bur Kaos leisurely and 

ble iy -! bone land, France, Hol- 

| land, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, re- 

turning a’ rat it Sept. 3- Entire cost of tour (except per- 

sonal fees on ocean steamers) $400. e tourists will 

be in ch of Prof. Kirschbaum of The Kirschbaum 

School of Languages, Philadelphia. By, at — for 

descriptive itinerary to The ‘oreign Tour- 
ist Co., 1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bos " 
eevee SLAMMOLLS versace 
or in making inquiry con- 


In orderi 
cm Baye advertised in fs paper, you 


will oill obliges the "pabbichers, as well as the qdver- 
tiser, by stating you saw the advertisement 
in The es School Times. 




















The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only eivertissmnense that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a Vea 4, not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publishers will refund to su any money that they lose 

















